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REMARKABLE 


REMARKS 


Dee-lighted. 

My hat is in the ring. 

I’nr for the square deal. 

Walk softly, but carry a big stick. 

No man is happy if he does not work. 

I beli¢ve emphatically in organized labor. 

We believe in a real, not a sham, democ- 
racy. 

Peace is not the end. Righteousness is the 
end. 

We Americans are the children of the 
crucible. 

When the weather is good for crops it is 
good for weeds. 

It is almost as harmful to be a virtuous 
fool as a knave. 

I don’t care a hang for the law! I want 
that canal built. 

A lie is no more to be excused in politics 
than out of politics. 

It is almost as irritating to be patron- 
ized as to be wronged. 

The most important thing that a nation 
ean save is its own soul. 

We must judge a nation by the net re- 
sult of its life and activity. 

After you have learned to fight you can 
be as peaceful as you want to. 

Patriotism should be an integral part of 
our every feeling at all times. 

The nation, like the individual, 
commit a crime with impunity. 

A man to be a good American must be 
straight, and he must also be strong. 

This is not and never shall be a govern- 
ment either of a plutocracy or of a mob. 

Our armies do more than bring peace, do 
more than bring order. They bring freedom. 

Americanism is a question of spirit, con- 
viction and purpose, not of creed or birth- 
place. 

No nation can be really great unless it 
is great in peace, in industry, integrity, 
honesty. 

We fear God when we do justice to and 


demand justice for the man within our own 
borders. 


cannot 


A good motto for us all is never to hit 7 


unless it is necessary, but when you do 
hit, hit hard. 

Leadership is of avail only so far as 
there is a wise and resolute public senti- 
ment behind it. 

If a man will submit to being carried. 
that is sufficient to show that he is not 
worth. carrying. 

And more than that, don’t you do it if 
you expect me to pussy-foot on any single 
issue I have raised. 

It is difficult to make our material con- 
dition better by the best laws, but it is 
easy to ruin it by bad laws. 

The worst foes to America are the foes 
to that orderly liberty without which our 
republic must speedily perish. 

Any man who says he loves the country 
from which he came as well as this coun- 
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try is no better than the man who loves 
another woman as well as he loves his wife. 


Envy is merely the meanest form of ad- 
miration, and a man who envies another 
admits thereby his own inferiority. 


Our nation is that one among all the 
nations of the earth which holds in its 
hands the fate of the coming years. 


Hardness of heart is a dreadful quality, 
but it is doubtful whether, in the long run, 
it works more damage than softness of 
head. 


There is a revolting injustice in punish- 
ing the weak scoundrel who fails, and bow- 
ing down to and making life easy for the 
far more dangerous scoundrel who succeeds. 






NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
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efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
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roads and better towns. Pub- 
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ROOSEVELT’S LAST MESSAGE 


Read at a meeting of the American 
Defense Society in New York on Jan- 
uary 4, the night before Mr. Roosevelt 
died. 

I cannot be with you and so all I can 
do is to wish you Godspeed. There must be 
no sagging back in the fight for American- 
ism merely because the war is over. There 
‘are plenty of persons who have already 
made the assertion that they believe the 
American people have a short memory and 
that they intend to revive all the foreign 
associations which most directly interfere 
with the complete Americanization of our 
people. 

Our principle in this matter should be 
absolutely simple. In the first place we 
should insist that if the immigrant who 
comes here does in good faith become an 
American and assimilates himself to us, he 
shall be treated on an exact equality with 
every one else, for it is an outrage to dis- 
criminate against any such man because of 
creed, or birthplace, or origin. 

But this is predicated upon the man’s 
becoming in very fact an American and 


. nothing but an American. If he tries to 


keep segregated with men of his own origin 
and separated from the rest of America. 
then he isn’t doing his part as an Ameri- 
can. 

There can be no divided allegiance here. 
Any man who says he is an American, but 
something else also, isn’t an American at 
all. We have room for but one flag, the 
American flag, and this excludes the red 
flag, which symbolizes. all wars against 
liberty and civilization just as much as it 
excludes any foreign flag of a nation to 
which we are hostile. 

We have room for but one language here 
and that is the English language, for we 
intend to see that the crucible turns our 
people out as Americans, of American na- 
tionality, and not as dwellers in a polyglot 
boarding house; and we have room for but 
one soul loyalty, and that is loyalty to the 
American people. 








THE NEW PLAYS 


Keep It To Yourself. A typical French 
farce, cleverly written and ably presented. 
Very amusing for those who enjoy bed- 
room comedy. (Thirty-ninth Street Thea- 
ter.) 


Fay Bainter demonstrates that East Is 
West in a prettily staged and entertaining 
comedy with music. It has all the elements 
of melodrama, but contents itself with be- 
ing a charming romance. (Astor Theater.) 


For those that like it Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart is the kind of thing they like. Roman- 
tic Spanish setting, colorful costumes, 
snappy tunes, numerous jokes—all the in- 
gredients of a successful musical comedy. 
(Central Theater.) 
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you can stimulate production by 

keeping records efficiently. You can master 
many conditions peculiar to today if your 
records tell instantly the condition of any 
order at any time. 


FAND 


Visible Record Equipment 


does this. Occupies little space—visualizes your fac- 
tory orders, and flashes before your eye the condition 
of every order—each operation, time of arrival and de- 
| parture from each depart- 
ment. You know which 
machines are active — 
which idle. You can 
plan, route and dispatch 


advanta geou sl y—you Handling Production Records on a RAND 


can follow these from 

your desk. You can keep an efficient per- 

petual inventory; a stock record; a list of 
parts showing location in stock 
room; employees’ records; take 
off shortage reports in minimum 
time; prevent over-buying of 
material. These things RAND 
Equipment is doing today in 
hundreds of businesses, and just 
as easily it can accomplish such 
results for you. 





Here’s a RAND Card Record 
Machine carrying a RAND 
S. O. S Panel—the vital data 
on each card, in plain view; miss- 
ing card signalled by 
“Card Out.”  Trans- 
parent signals in seven 
distinctly different col- 
ors may be used for 
classifying your records, 
thus greatly increasing 
their efficiency. Record 


information or refer to 
This is how the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. your records without 
handles its employees’ records. 




















low-inclined desk stand. 


handling or removing card. 
Simply lift card and the informa- 
tion is before you. 


RAND 


Visible Record Equipment 
is Indispensable, too, In 
Credit,Sales,Purchas- 
ing and Accountin<, 
Departments. 

















RAND users now represent every 
line—and all continue buying more 
and more equipment. If you want 
to hasten production and insure 
future orders by making good now 
on promised deliveries, you need a 
RAN D—need it badly. Write on 
your business letterhead for inter- 
esting information on production 
records now handled with RAN 

Equipment. 


THE RAND COMPANY 


1555 FEA NOD Building 


North Tonawanda, N. Y, 


Originators and Patentees of Visible Indexing 
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*T would be hard to reckon 
the millions of dollars that this little 


machine 1s saving for American business. 
Always a quick and economical way of duplicating 








all kinds of typewritten letters and forms! But with 

the arrival of the new Dermatype stencil—‘“‘a thin 
sheet of dark-blue paper’—the Mimeograph be- 
comes tremendously more useful. Jt does finer work. 
And, as the new stencil is practically indestructible, it 
does quicker work—and cheaper. Also it easily prints 
maps, plans, designs and the like—opening new possi- 
bilities for development. In thousands of American 
industries the Mimeograph is now effecting essential 
economies. Cogitate! At this crucial time don’t you 
think it worth while to investigate what it can do for you 
and your business? All information—and catalog “E”— 
from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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A STRENUOUS LIFE 


OOSEVELT practised what he preached. He ad- 

vocated the strenuous life and he led it. It is a 

calamity to his country and a grief to his country- 

men that his career was cut short at the age o 
sixty-one, but he did more than three men’s work in his 
three score years. In a page full of tributes by public men 
we will find him praised for such diverse achievements that 
we might think they were talking of different men were it 
not that they agree as to the fundamentals of his character, 
such as his courage, his sincerity, his energy and his pa- 
triotism. He might have stayed alive longer if he had 
shirked effort and shunned danger, but then he would have 
been the less alive. He might have avoided making so many 
bitter enemies, but then he would not have made so many 
fervent friends. He was not only a keen politician and an 
astute statesman, he was also a good sportsman, an en- 
thusiastic naturalist, a wide reader, a voluminous author 
and a brilliant editor. If one has written forty volumes, 
some of them histories involving years of research, some 
of them travels involving thousands of miles of travel, he 
might think himself entitled to rest upon his laurels, but 
Roosevelt did not rest, nor were these his chief laurels. He 
always went after the big game in every field. He aimed 
straight at whatever he wanted to hit. He began his career 
with an attack on police corruption in New York. He cam- 
paigned for a big navy in the arid regions of the West. He 
advocated national appropriations for irrigation in the 
East, where the people were opposed to extending the area 
of cultivation. He denounced race suicide in Paris. He crit- 
icized the British administration of Egypt in London. He 
delivered a double blow at religious intolerance in Rome. 

Roosevelt advocated large families and he had a large 
family. He urged the sending of young men to France and 
he sent his own sons. Two of them were wounded and one 
was killed. He volunteered himself in spite of his inflam- 
matory rheumatism and the loss of one eye, and when his 
services were refused it was a disappointment almost as 
keen as his defeat for the Presidency. But the efficiency of 
our army and navy in the present war was largely due to 
his efforts in the days when appropriations for that pur- 
pose were unpopular. The target practise he had started in 
the navy proved useful at Manila and Santiago. He pro- 
moted Pershing in the face of infuriated opposition and 
now everybody is glad he did. 

Roosevelt’s many-sidedness has made him peculiarly lia- 
ble to misrepresentation by those who see only one of his 
aspects. His injunction: “Walk softly and carry a big 
stick,” has been repeated by friend and foe with exclusive 
emphasis on the “big stick” clause, both parties forgetting 
that he put first the duty of avoiding offense. Consequently 
Roosevelt the Militarist has overshadowed Roosevelt the 
Diplomatist. His title of Colonel kept perpetually before the 


public his services in raising the Rough Riders, but neo 
.titles are given to those who make peace, or, what is better. 


_ preserve it. For his services in bringing to an end the 


Russo-Japanese war he got merely a Nobel medal and the 
temporary ill-will of both belligerents. The full story of 
how he staved off the Great War for eight years has nat 
yet been made public, but on another page of this issue 
Mr. Howland tells how Roosevelt by timely intervention 
saved the Algeciras Conference from failure. It is only re- 
cently that the world has learned that in the crisis over 
Morocco France was daily expecting war and the British 
fleet was steamed up and cleared for action. If war had 
come then-Germany might have won, as the French admit, 
but by this postponement France, Belgium, Russia and 
Great Britain were enabled to prepare for the impending 
war. Again in the same year Roosevelt’s tact and courage 
prevented a threatened conflict between Japan and the 
United States. 

Both Roosevelt and Cleveland deserve credit for cham- 
pioning the cause of helpless Venezuela and forcing arbi- 
tration upon the European Powers that were about to 
resort to force, but there is a noticeable difference in the 
way the two Presidents accomplished their aim. Cleveland 
issued a defiant and arrogant manifesto against Great 
Britain that might easily have been construed as an insult 
and that made it very difficult for the British Government 
to recede from its position and accept a compromise. Roose- 
velt used other tactics. He remarked quietly to Ambassador 
Holleben that unless the Kaiser changed his mind and con- 
sented to arbitrate his difficulty with Venezuela within 
forty-eight hours Admiral Dewey would be ordered to sai) 
with the Atlantic squadron. Within thirty-six hours Dr. 
Holleben came to the White House with a despatch that 
the Kaiser would arbitrate. Whereupon President Roosevelt 
publicly complimented him on his devotion to the principle 
of arbitration and the Kaiser was enabled to add this un- 
earned encomium to the other evidences of his peace-loving 
disposition. : 

As he had brought together Japan and Russia, as he had 
joined the Atlantic and the Pacific, so he labored incessantly 
to unify the United States by healing the class divisions. 
between capital and labor and the sectional divisions be- 
tween North and South, and between East and West. Born 
in the densest part of the largest city of America, he went. 
to the open range for his training. He brought together in 
the same regiment his Harvard classmates and his cowboy 
companions. He voiced the vague unrest of the radical West. 
and gained for it a hearing in the most conservative quar- 
ters of the East. The Progressive party was not a political 
success but as an educational machine it was irresistible. 
His enemies tried to get rid of him by making him Vice- 
President, by shooting him and by banishing his name from 
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the newspapers. But he rose out of the Vice-Presidency, re- 
covered from the shot, and today the papers are filled with 
him, not with the perfunctory eulogies bestowed upon any 
prominent man at his demise, but with expressions of wide- 
spread admiration and heartfelt affection. 

His was a happy life—so he said, and he alone knew. That 
it was a successful as well as a strenuous life we all know. 


CHANGING PARTNERS 
Q™ gets dizzy watching Europe nowadays. It looks 








like a wild barn dance, some shifting partners and 
some in constant revolution. 

We read in the morning paper that Turks and Bulgars 
are fighting over Adrianople. So they were in 1913, but in 
the meantime Turks and Bulgars have been allied in a war 
against the Serbs and Greeks, who in 1912 were allied with 
the Bulgars against the Turks. The Rumanians, who in 
1913 joined with the Turks against the Bulgars, were in 
1917 fighting against Turks and Bulgars. 

The Polish legion under Pilsudski which in 1915 was 
fighting under the Austrian flag to aid the Germans in the 
conquest of Poland is now fighting to drive the Germans 
out of Poland and the Austrians out of Galicia. 

During the war Poles and Ukrainians served as comrades 
under the same flag in both the opposing Austrian and 
Russian armies. As soon as the armistice was signed Poles 
and Ukrainians began fighting each other over Lemberg. 

Morocco, which the French conquered in 1913, was an 
active aid to the French in 1914. 

Germans who were fighting the Allies in November are 
now asking their protection against their own countrymen, 
just as Russians last year begged the Germans to enter 
and defend them from the Bolsheviki. 

The Czechs who first served in the Austrian army against 
the Russians went over to the Russian side and fought the 
Austrians and now are fighting the Russians in Siberia: 

The Ukrainians at first were fighting in the Russian 
army against Germany. Then they broke with Russia and 
declared an independent republic which France financed. 
Next they made peace with Germany, but later the Ger- 
mans occupied the Ukraine and upset the republic. When 
the Germans were beaten in France the republic revived, but 
now it is being put down by the French, who have called 
to their aid the German troops. 

The Germans whom the Allies a few months ago were 
trying to drive out of Russia are now. asked—and accord- 
ing to report ordered—to stay there and keep the Russians 
out of the Russian Baltic provinces. The armistice was 
amended by the Allies at the last moment with this object. 

In 1855 British, French, Turkish and Italian forces united 
in an invasion of Russia. In 1914-17 Russia was allied with 
Great Britain, France and Italy against Turkey. In 1918 
British, French and Italian forces united in an invasion 
of Russia. 

Russians and Japanese were fighting in Manchuria and 
Siberia in 1905. Ten years later they were friends. Now 
they are again fighting each other in Manchuria and Siberia. 

Mannerheim, who in 1905 fought the Japanese, was in 
1915 as their ally fighting in the Russian army against 
the Germans. In 1918 he was fighting against the Russians 
with the aid of the Germans, and now is Premier of inde- 
pendent Finland. 

In 1918 British, French and American troops landed on 
the Murmansk coast of Russia at the invitation of the Soviet 
and with the approval of Trotzky. In 1919 they are fighting 
the Soviet Government to overthrow Trotzky. 

Slovenes who early in the war served in the Austrian 
army in the war against Serbia are now uniting with Ser- 
bia. Croats who first fought under the Austrian flag against 
Italy and later deserted to the Italian army are now quar- 
reling with the Italians over the Adriatic coast. Serbia has 
virtually declared war against Italy on the ground that 


‘bombardment of cities. Nor do we say that we should never 


Italy has occupied lands inhabited by the Serbian race 
which Serbia, with the aid of Italy, has fought to free from 
the Austrian yoke. 

Italy and Rumania, which were in alliance with Germany 
and Austria up to 1915, took sides against them in the pres- 
ent war. Most curious of all is the fact revealed in the 
publication by the Bolsheviki of the secret treaties, that the 
dual alliance of 1895 between Russia and France, which 
formed the basis of the present entente alliance, was orig- 
inally designed to protect Russia and France against Great 
Britain and Belgium, who were suspected of forming an 
aggressive alliance with Germany and Austria! 

Now in considering such cases as these we must not as- 
sume that they necessarily imply inconsistency or indecision. 
A nationality struggling for existence has to make such 
alliances as seem at the moment most likely to advance its 
interests. Nations are never units but are cut across by 
racial, class and sectarian divisions. But the observation of 
these shifting affiliations gives emphasis to President Wil- 
son’s argument that such alliances cannot be depended upon 
and that the peace of the world can only be maintained by 
a world-wide organization. 


THE PRO-GERMANS 


HE defeat of Germany does not mean the suppression 
i of Germanism. On the contrary it has stimulated the 

spread of Germanic ideas among the Allied nations. 
We have foiled the efforts of Germany to bring the world 
under the sway of her military power, but there is danger 
that the world may be dominated by her moral influence. 
There is a new and insidious form of pro-Germanism now 
finding expression in the most respectable periodicals and 
pulpits which consists in holding up for our imitation 
those German practices that once were reprobated. For 
instance, we have such arguments as the following: 

Germany in 1871 seized French territory without regard 
to the wishes of the inhabitants. Therefore France and Bel- 
gium should seize German territory as far as the Rhine 
without regard to the wishes of its inhabitants. 

Germany in 1871 imposed upon France a huge indemnity 
for the purpose of crippling French commerce for a gen- 
eration. Therefore the Allies should do the like. 

Germany proposed in case of victory to annex all the 
British, French and Belgian colonies in Africa. Therefore 
all the German colonies should be annexed by these powers. 

The German armies in France and Belgium destroyed 
cathedrals, looted homes and wrecked factories. Therefore 
Germany should be treated in the same fashion. 

The Germans robbed the art galleries and museums of 
France and Belgium. Therefore the chief art treasures of 
Germany should be confiscated by the Allies. 

The German officers in the occupied territory imposed 
various unnecessary and vexatious regulations upon the 
population. Therefore the Allied and American officers 
should enforce the same code on the German territory they 
occupy. 

The German Government restricted freedom of speech 
and press and supprest the linguistic rights of minor na- 
tionalities. Therefore the American Government should do 
the same. 

Germany required military service of all her young men. 
Therefore we should do the same. 

Germany undertook to build as large a navy as Great 
Britain. Therefore we should do the same. 

Germany deliberately cultivated a spirit of national 
hatred. Therefore we should do the same. 

These and many similar arguments, almost as baldly put, 
are constantly being advocated. Now we are not saying 
that some of these things are not desirable or necessary. 
The Allied and American troops were forced to follow the 
German example in the use of poison gas and the aerial 
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learn anything from our enemy. On the contrary we might 
well imitate Germany in some things. For instance, America 
might well reduce the illiteracy among our recruits from 
10 per cent, as it is now, to .04 of 1 per cent, as it is in 
Germany; America might raise 200 bushels of potatoes to 
the acre instead of 100, and America might abolish lynch- 
ings in time of peace. What we object to in the above argu- 
ments is the use of the term “therefore.” We dislike to have 
the very things for which Germany has been denounced 
picked out as models for America. 


A NEW WAY OF LEARNING 


HE close of the war has given an opportunity for 
trying out various much needed educational reforms. 

| The British Government is reorganizing the British 
system from the primary grades to the universities. The 
“modern school” movement launched by ex-President Eliot 
and Dr. Flexner has materialized in the practical and 
promising Lincoln School in New York. The project for a 
national university is to be brought again before Congress. 
A more novel departure from traditional methods is “The 
New School for Social Research” which will open in New 
York in February. It is startling to read in the prospectus 
that the number of regular students will be small, perhaps 
not more than a hundred. But when we read on we see the 
reason for this modest expectation. It seems the doors of the 
New School are not to open to all at the sesame of so many 
units of language, mathematics and science, dutifully ac- 
quired. No, the prospective students “will have to prove 
their exceptional intelligence and special interest in the 
work in hand. They should show promise of becoming high- 
class editorial writers, original teachers, public administra- 
tors or their capacity for taking responsible positions where 
it is essential to deal with the problems of labor, industry 
and government.” But on the other hand nobody so quali- 
fied is debarred by reason of being of the wrong sex or for 
lack of a college or high school diploma. And anybody can 
get admission as an “auditor” regardless of aims and ability. 
In its methods of instruction—perhaps we should say 
guidance—the New School will also be unconventional. It 
will try to get rid of the perfunctory reading, the mere 
listening to lectures and the mechanical examinations of 
the ordinary university. The teaching will be personal and 
informal. “Field work” in administration, politics and com- 
merce is to be a special feature. Whatever may be thought 
of this novel plan of work, certainly we can expect some 
interesting results when a hand-picked body of students get 
to working with such stimulating teachers as James Har- 
vey Robinson, Charles Austin Beard and Thorstein Veblen. 


DWINDLING DESTINY 


T is a significant thing—or if it isn’t significant of any- 
| thing it is at least a curious coincidence—that three of 

the most popular plays now running in New York 
should deal with destiny: Maeterlinck’s “Betrothal,” Bar- 
rie’s “Dear Brutus” and Woods’s “Roads of Destiny.” One 
might think that we were back in ancient Athens where a 
play had to have a fatalistic theme in order to be orthodox, 
and since the drama was a religious exercize it had to be 
orthodox. Or back in Puritan Boston, where they had no 
plays but found their amusement in discussing free-will and 
predestination. Hitherto the American playwright, if he 
had a religion or philosophy—which wasn’t likely—was 
afraid of frightening away the public by exposing it, so he 
carefully concealed it like some obscene thing, or rather 
concealed it behind some obscene thing. 

But now, behold, the advertisement of “Roads of Des- 
tiny” is boldly headed by “Do you believe in fate?” with 
the same confidence in the attractive power of such an 
appeal as rival advertisements on the same page display in 
their slogans: “It’s naughty but it’s nice” and “The pret- 


tiest darlings in New York.” The Barrie play prints on its 
program the reminder that its title is taken from Shakes- 
speare: 

The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars but in ourselves 
that we are underlings. 


In the Maeterlinck play Destiny actually appears on th: 
stage in propria persona at first as a bronze giant wh: 
dwindles gradually to a whining babe in arms. 

To make the coincidence the more significant or at leas: 
curious, the three plays present the same solution of the o}: 
problem, namely, the modern scientific view that characte: 
creates destiny and that character is built up out of th 
past. “The Roads of Destiny” is a dramatization 0: 
O. Henry’s ingenious fable in which he shows that to « 
man standing at crossroads it does not matter so much a 
he thinks which way he takes, for he will come out about 
the same in the end, since he takes with him in each case 
the chief determinant, himself. In “Dear Brutus” the char- 
acters are given by some midsummer magic the chance to 
live their lives over again, but find themselves no better off 
since the characters remain the same. Maeterlinck is now 
engaged in putting on the stage the philosophy that he for- 
merly exprest so clearly—or at least so beautifully—in his 
essays. For instance, in the essay on “The Foretelling of 
the Future” in “The Double Garden,” he says: 

Time is a mystery which we have arbitrarily divided into a 
Past and a Future in order that we may understand something 
of it. In itself we may be almost certain that it is but an immense 
eternal, motionless Present, in which all that has taken place and 
all that will take place takes place immutably, in which To- 


Morrow, save in the ephemeral mind of man, is indistinguishable 
from Yesterday and To-Day. 


In “The Betrothal” young Tyltyl objects to his assembled 
progenitors dictating his choice of a wife and exclaims: 
“They keep on telling me that it’s not my business. Every- 
body’s allowed to get a word in except me. Where do I come 
in? That’s what I want to know!” To this the Great An- 
cestor, who lived in the troglodyte age, replies: 

But you have the right to choose. I and the others are all 
you. Those who have lived in you live in you just as much as 


those who are going to. There is no difference. It all connects 
and it’s still the same family. 

And the final injunction of Light, his guide, is: 

Good-bye, Tyltyl. Remember, dear, that you are not alone in 
this world and that all you see in it has neither beginning nor 
end. With this thought in your heart, letting it grow with your 
growth, you will always know whatever may happen, the right 
thing to say, the right thing to hope for. 


The Light of the play is the Wisdom of Maeterlinck’s 
essay on “Wisdom and Destiny.” The two motive powers 
are contrasted somewhat as Schopenhauer’s “Will and Idea.” 
Destiny comes out of the past. Wisdom is drawn from the 
future. One looks backward; the other looks forward. The 
former is a blind push; the latter is clear-eyed guidance. 
Both are deterministic but differ vastly in intellectual and 
moral value. If a man knew where both the forked roads 
before him led to he would have no hesitation which to 
choose. He would take a certain one of them as instantly 
and inevitably as if he were shoved into it by an irresistible 
external force. : 

The fatalism of the Greek drama and of the Arabian 
tales was blind destiny. Curiously enough Maeterlinck’s 
early plays of the “Pelleas and Melisande” period were 
built about the theme of an overruling fate of the Greek 
sort, not only arbitrary and indifferent but actually mal- 
evolent toward mankind. But Maeterlinck likes to make fun 
of his former selves. He put into Blue Beard’s dungeon the 
anemic heroines of his youthful plays and in “The Be- 
trothal” he makes a laughing stock of the Destiny with 
which he used to scare us. 

As man grows in purposeful Wisdom he ceases to be the 
slave of blind Destiny. That is Maeterlinck’s message. And 
thousands will get it from the stage to one who would read 
the essays. Why did not Spencer, Kant and Plato dramatize 
their philosophies? But, come to think of it, Plato did. 





Theodore Roosevelt 


All the world 
mourned the 
death on Janu- 


The Death of 


ary 6 of Theodore Roosevelt, twenty- 


sixth President of the United States. 
He died quietly in sleep at his home in 
Oyster Bay from a blood clot entering 
the lungs, due indirectly to the fever 
which he contracted in his Brazilian ex- 
plorations in 1914. 

Mr. Roosevelt had filled sixty years 
of strenuous life with his activities as 
soldier, naturalist, author, historian, 
publicist, explorer, rancher, statesman 
and above all patriot. Not only in this 


country but thruout the nations he had 


come to symbolize the spirit of Amer- 
icanism and by his clarity of thought 
and force of personality he furthered 
the cause of progress far beyond ordi- 
nary achievement. 

As Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under President McKinley, 
Mr. Roosevelt increased its fight- 
ing efficiency tenfold; as Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the “Rough Riders” he 
played a brilliant part in winning the 
Cuban war; as Governor of New York 
he accomplished the passage of laws 
for the prevention of food adultera- 
tion, for efficient administration of the 
state canals, for the extension of civil 
service regulations; as historian he 
produced two works of recognized au- 
thority and prominence—“The War of 
1812” and “The Winning of the West”; 
as explorer and naturalist he made a 
notable collection of unknown animals 
of Africa and discovered in Brazil a 
new river a thousand miles long, now 
named Rio Teodoro; as international 
statesman he won the Nobel Peace 
Prize by his personal intervention in 
ending the Russo-Japanese War and 
averted conflict between Germany and 
France in 1906 by his influence at the 
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Algeciras conference; as President of 
the United States he accomplished the 
conservation of our natural resources, 
regulated the dangerous trend of big 
business monopoly, reformed the or- 
ganization of our diplomatic corps, 
promoted self-government in Cuba and 
the Philippines, settled the dispute 
with Canada over the Alaskan bound- 
ary and Newfoundland fisheries, 
achieved the passage of laws for labor 
protection, the reorganization of na- 
tional banking, the reclamation of 
3,000,000 acres of arid lands, and built 
the Panama Canal. 

It is difficult to suggest by super- 
ficial summary the enormous achieve- 
ments and far-reaching consequences 
of Roosevelt’s life. And no summary 
can bring out the importance of his 
personal influence, constantly making 
itself felt in speech and print. 


. Theodore Roosevelt 
Cty Connneus was born on Octo- 
ber 27, 1858, in New 
York City, a direct descendant of 
Claas van Roosevelt, who came to this 
country from Holland in 1649. Asa 
boy he was rather frail; when he en- 
tered Harvard in 1876 he was described 
as slight, flat-chested, weighing only 
135 pounds. During college he made 
good his determination to build up his 
physique, and he also held class office, 
was an editor of The Advocate, and 
won academic honors. 

He married in 1880 Alice Lee, who 
died in 1884, leaving one child, Alice 
Roosevelt. He married again in 1886, 
Edith Kermit Carow, who is still living. 
Her children are Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr.; Kermit, Ethel, Archibald and 
Quentin. From 1882-4 Mr. Roosevelt 
was a member of the New York Legis- 
lature, from 1884-6 he was a ranchman 
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in North Dakota. He was president of 
the New York Police Board from 1895- 
7. In 1897 he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and resigned a 
year later to organize a cavalry regi- 
ment for service in the Cuban war. He 
was Governor of New York from 1889- 
1901. 

Elected Vice-President of the United 
States in 1900, he succeeded to 
the Presidency on the death of Mc- 
Kinley, September 14, 1901. In 1904 
he was reélected President by the 
largest popular majority ever given a 
candidate. At the end of this term he 
led an exploration and hunting trip in 
Africa. In 1912 he was the Presiden- 
tial candidate of the Progressive Party. 
The next year he made a lecture tour 
in South America and in 1914 led an 
exploring party in the undiscovered 
wilds of Brazil. At the Presidential 
conventions in 1916 he was nominated 
by the Progressive Party, but de- 
clined the nomination and supported 
the Republican candidate, Charles E. 
Hughes. 

When the United States entered the 
war in 1917 Mr. Roosevelt offered to 
raise an army division and lead it to 
France, but the offer was declined by 
President Wilson. The last years of his 
life were given chiefly to writing and 
speaking on America’s participation in 
the war. 

The news of Roosevelt’s death came 
as a sudden shock to even his most in- 
timate friends. In Washington Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court ad- 
journed at once out of respect. Colors 
were ordered at half-mast thruout the 
country and at sea, and in European 
countries the Stars and Stripes were 
lowered for the first time in honor of 
a private citizen. 
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ON THE WAY TO BERLIN 


This is the 28th Infantry of the 1st Division of the American Army of Occupation marching down the valley of the Moselle to the Rhine. Evidently 


some of the civilian enemy are not sorry to see them come 
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The funeral, held at 
Oyster Bay, was al- 
together simple in 
accordance with Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
wish. But tho few outside his imme- 
diate family could pay their respects in 
person, thousands of ‘expressions of 
grief and tribute poured in from all 
parts of the world. Senator Lodge, a 
lifelong friend of the ex-President, 
said in the Senate: 


He was a great patriot, a great Ameri- 
can, a great man. He devoted his life to 
his country; he tried always to serve it. 


Among other tributes were: 


President Wilson—In Theodore Roose- 
velt’s death the United States has lost one 
of its most distinguished and patriotic citi- 
zens, who had endeared himself to the peo- 
ple by his strenuous devotion to their in- 
terests and to the public interests of his 
Coie 
Wil iam H. Taft—We have lost a great 
patriotic American, a great world figure, 
the most commanding personality in our 
public life since Lincoln. 

Secretary of War Baker—During his 
long and brilliant career he touched the 
public life of America in more ways than 
any other of our public men. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels—Original, 
forceful, courageous, he was the monitor 
of millions of his fellow countrymen, who 
will miss his inspiring leadership. 

Major-General Leonard Wood—A loss 
even greater to the nation than it can be 
to any individual. 

Charles Evans Hughes—Back of all that 
was done in the war was the pressure of 
his relentless insistence. 

Director-General William G. McAdoo— 
He will always be distinguished for one 
gost achievement—the construction of the 

‘anama Canal. This monumental work pro- 
foundly affected the world’s commerce, and 
is one of those distinctive and epochal con- 
tributions to the progress of civilization. 

Senator Poinderter—He was a “happy 
warrior” for truth and justice. 

Governor Townsend of Delaware—Amer- 
ica’s leader of thought and action is dead. 

Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts—He 
was the advocate of every good cause. 

William J. Bryan—The rare qualities 
that won for Colonel Roosevelt a multitude 
of devoted followers naturally arrayed 
against him a host of opponents, but his 
death puts an end to controversy and he 
will be mourned by foe as well as by 
friend. 

D. EB. Johnson, Foreman—We, the Red 
Cap Porters, Union Station, Washington, 
extend our sympathy and regret that we 
have lost one of the greatest friends our 
race ever had. 

Thomas A. Edison—He was one of our 
greatest Americans, , 

Oscar 8S. Straus—He is surpast by 
no statesman in our national history. 

Lyman Abbott—He raised the whole 
standard of honesty and purity in Ameri- 
ean political life. 

John Mott—In all my world-wide 
travels, which have taken me to nearly 
fifty nations, I have never visited a land 
in which I did not find that Roosevelt had 
appealed powerfully to the imagination of 
the most aggressive and progressive ele- 
ments among the people. He leaves a colos- 
sal gap. 

Darwin P. Kingsley—Theodore Roose- 
velt was a physical and moral dynamo. 

James W. Gerard—Theodore Roosevelt 
was the greatest American of his day. 

Abrum I. lkus—Roosevelt not only 
served America and its people, but he did 
similar work for the whole of humanity. 

These eulogies of his fellow-country- 
men were supplemented by expressions 
of esteem and loss from national lead- 
ers the world over. 

King George and Queen Mary of England 
—We had a great personal regard for him, 
and we always enjoyed meeting him. He 
will be missed by many friends in this 
country, to whom he endeared himself by 
his attractive character and many talents. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Friends 











THE GREAT WAR 


January 2—President enters Italy. 
Poles occupy Frankfurt-on-Oder. 
January 8—President at Rome. In- 
ternational organization formed for 

food relief. 

January 4—President finished visit 
and left Rome. Ukrainians attack 
Lemberg. 

January 5—President at Genoa and 
Milan. Serbo-Croatian-Slovene union 
announced. 

January 6—President at Turin. Ger- 
man Government taking measures to 
resist Bolsheviki. 

January %7—President returns to 
Paris. Radical revolt in Berlin. 
January 8—Messrs. Lansing and 
House and Lord Robert Cecil con- 
fer on League of Nations. Trotzky 

as Dictator arrests Lenine. 




















Premier Lloyd George—Mr. Roosevelt 
was a great and inspiring figure far beyond 
his own country’s shores and the world is 
poorer for his loss. 

President Poincaré of France—Friend of 
liberty, friend of France, Roosevelt has 
given, without counting sons and daughters, 
his energy that liberty may live. 

Jose M. Gomez, ex-President of Cuba— 

America has lost one of her greatest men 
and Cuba one of her best friends. 
§ Ozecho-Slovak National Council—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was always a great friend 
of the Czecho-Slovaks. They now feel keen- 
ly the loss of so ardent a supporter of 
opprest peoples. 

Premier Borden of Canada—The whole 
world mourns with you. 

Guglielmo Marconi—With the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt the United States lost 
one of the most forceful and magnetic per- 
sonalities of our time, a man whose broad 
views and liberal mindedness were fully 
appreciated, not only in his own country 
but the world over. 

Sir Gilbert Parker of Great Britain— 
He could do what no other man dared to 
do. He could lecture England on her duty 
in Egypt and no one in this country was 
offended. 

Baron Makino, head of the Japanese 
Peace Commission—His services were not 
confined to America, but extended to the 
Orient. 


The President 
in Italy 


The President and his 
party, having left 
Paris on Wednesday, 
January 1, arrived in Rome late in the 
forenoon of Friday. The passage of the 
train had been acclaimed by great 

















Darling in New York Tribune 
IT’LL TAKE A BIGGER WAVE THAN THAT 
TO WRECK THE OLD BOAT! EH, MATE? 









throngs all the way down from the 
French border, and in Rome an enor- 
mous and enthusiastic multitude was 
assembled to greet the visitors. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson were met by the King and 
Queen, and shortly after their arrival 
the President was formally received by 
the King, Ministry and Parliament in 
the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
made an address on the objects of his 
mission abroad. Several other addresses, 
void of political significance, were made 
by the President in Rome; Roman citi- 
zenship was formally bestowed upon 
him; and on his visit to the Forum 
branches of laurel and myrtle were pre- 
sented to him according to an ancient 
custom. On Saturday he visited the 
Vatican and had a private conference 
with Pope Benedict which lasted nearly 
half an hour, and at which were dis- 
cussed the chief social problems of the 
day, the general question of treaties, 
and the special interests of Palestine 
and Armenia. Later in the day he vis- 
ited the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church and there received representa- 
tives of other Protestant denomina- 
tions, including the Baptist, Methodist 
and Presbyterian. 

Leaving Rome late on Saturday night 
the President went next to Genoa, 
where he visited the reputed birthplace 
of Columbus and the tomb of Mazzini, 
and laid a wreath at the feet of a statue 
of Columbus, and where the freedom of 
the city was conferred upon him. Milan 
was next visited, where an address on 
the issues before the Peace Conference 
was made. A final visit was made to 
the old Sardinian capital, Turin, and 
the party then returned to Paris, ar- 
riving there on Tuesday, January 7. 
It was announced that the President 
would leave Paris for home about Feb- 
ruary 12, and would return to Europe 
after the adjournment of Congress. 


The President’s The address of the 
Adeemnes President to the 
King and Parlia- 
ment of Italy was in two respects one 
of the most significant that he has 
made during his European tour. A few 
days before the French Prime Minister 
had declared his firm adherence to the 
old principle of alliances and balance 
of power, and this had widely been re- 
garded as interposing an obstacle to 
the adoption of the President’s plan 
of a League of Nations. At Rome the 
President said: 


The only use of an obstacle is to be over- 
come. All that an obstacle does with brave 
men is not to frighten them, but to chal- 
lenge them. .-. . We know that there 
cannot be another balance of power. That 
has been tried and found wanting, for the 
best of all reasons that it does not stay 
balanced inside itself, and a weight which 
does not hold together cannot constitute a 
make-weight in the affairs of men. There- 
fore there must be something substituted 
for the balance of power, and I am happy 
to find everywhere in the air of these great 
nations the conception that that thing must 
be a thoroly united League of Nations. 

Equally significant was his reference 
to Balkan affairs, in which he said: 

The great difficulty among such states as 
those of the Balkans has been that they 
were always accessible to secret influence ; 
that they were always being penetrated by 
intrigue of some sort or another. Now the 
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THE POLES GO ON FIGHTING 


While they are trying to establish their new government the Polish troops are carrying on a war against the Russian Bolsheviki in the east and 
north and against the Prussian troops near Posen, fifty miles north of Berlin 


intrigue is checked and the bands are 
broken. . . They have not been ac- 
eustomed to being independent. They must 
now be independent. 

The significance of this lay in the 
fact that the Italian Queen is a Mon- 
tenegrin Princess, and that Italy 
claims important special interests in 
Albania and elsewhere in the western 
Balkans. Indeed, under a secret treaty 
made with France and Great Britain 
in 1915 she is believed to make preten- 
sions which clash with the demands of 
the Serbs and Jugo-Slavs, subjecting 
her to some suspicion of exerting the 
“secret influence” and “intrigue” which 
the President condemned. The Presi- 
dent’s address was received, however, 
with every mark of cordial approval. 

At Milan the President said: 

I am very much touched to receive at 
the hands of wounded soldiers a memorial 
in favor of a League of Nations, and to be 
told by them what it was they fought for 
—not merely to win this war, but to secure 
something beyond—some guarantee of jus- 
tice, some equilibrium for the world as a 
whole, which would make it certain that 
they would never have to fight a war like 
this again. This is an added obligation 
upon us who make peace. We cannot mere- 
ly sign a treaty of peace and go home with 
a clear conscience. We must do something 
more. We must add, so far as we can, the 
security which suffering men everywhere 
demand. 

Some War It is authoritatively re- 

Details ported that the Allies de- 

stroyed or captured 202 
German submarines during the war, 
while fourteen such vessels were de- 
stroyed by the Germans themselves 
and seven more were interned in neu- 
tral ports. There have under the armis- 
tice been surrendered at British ports 
122 submarines, leaving at least 58 
still to be given up. There are also 170 
not yet finished in German shipyards, 
which will also be surrendered to the 
Allies. Thus there were put into com- 
mission during the war at least 403 of 
these vessels, of which one-half were 
destroyed or captured, a percentage of 
losses which scarcely seems to com- 
mend that type of craft. 

The Australian Government reports 
that, while the five Australian divisions 
at the front never numbered more than 
100,000 men, they captured 28,665 


prisoners, 333 cannons, thousands of 
machine guns, mortars and vehicles, 
and millions of rounds of ammunition; 
recaptured 116 towns and villages, and 
released 251 square miles of soil from 
the German invaders; certainly a rec- 
ord of high efficiency. 


Interesting propo- 
sals for a League 
of Nations have 
been put forward by M. Leon Bour- 
geois, formerly Prime Minister of 
France and now President of the 
French Association for a Society of 
Nations and a prospective delegate to 
the Peace Conference. His plan provides 
that France, Great Britain, Italy and 
America, and perhaps also Belgium, 
Serbia and other allies, shall form a 
Society of Nations among themselves, 
fixing the conditions and fundamental 
rules, including compulsory arbitration 
and limitation of armaments; that this 
society shall dictate to Germany terms 
of peace, including reparation and 
chastisement; and that finally it shall 
call a universal conference, at which 
other nations will have opportunity to 
join the society, provided’ that the char- 
ter members, after very strict consid- 
eration of each case and examination 
of the guarantees given by the appli- 
cant, approve their doing so. This plan, 
M. Bourgeois says, will be submitted 
to the Peace Conference upon its organ- 
ization. 

Two tentative British plans have 
also been prepared, the one by Lord 
Robert Cecil and the other by General 
J. C. Smuts, of South Africa, a mem- 
ber of the War Cabinet. These are be- 
ing studied by the American delegates 
at Paris, but their details have not yet 
been disclosed. 


French Plan fora 
League of Nations 


The German Apart from an acute 


but probably merely lo- 
cal outbreak in Berlin, 
affairs in Germany seem to be im- 
proving. There is less turbulence, and 
more serious thought is being given 
to the coming election of a National 
Constituent Assembly, which shall be 
charged with the determination of the 
future government of the country. The 


Situation 


great Centrist or Catholic party, which 
holds from one-fourth to one-third of 
the political power of Germany and 
which may hold the balance of power 
in the Assembly between the Moderates 
and Radicals, has issued a detailed and 
specific program, in favor of a demo- 
cratic commonwealth, free from any 
sort of class control; a League of Na- 
tions, freedom of the seas, compulsory 
arbitration of international disputes, 
disarmament, preservation of German 
unity, universal suffrage for both sexes, 
the protection of private property rights 
and business enterprizes, graduated 
taxes upon incomes and large fortunes 
and unearned increments, and freedom 
of worship, of speech and of the press. 
The Centrist is probably the best or- 
ganized and disciplined party in Ger- 
many, and is a close second in size to 
the aggregate of all shades of Social 
Democracy. 

The people of northern Schleswig, 
anticipating that the Peace Conference 
will decree their reunion with Denmark, 
have decided to abstain from voting in 
the German elections, tho of course they 
would have a perfect right to vote. 

Count von Brockdorff Rantzau, the 
new German Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, on January 4 issued a declaration 
of policy to the effect that Germany 
must not yield to every condition of 
peace which her foes may prescribe; 
which is interpreted by the Tageblatt 
of Berlin as meaning that “no peace 
must be signed which differs by the 
breadth of a hair from the principles 
of President Wilson’s fourteen points.” 


“Red” Revolt he differences between 
the provisional German 
Government and_ the 
“Red” or “Spartacan” faction culmi- 
nated on January 6 in an organized 
revolt of the latter at Berlin, with the 
avowed object of effecting a “Bolshevik 
revolution.” The Spartacans were led 
by Dr. Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, and two Russian Bolshevik en- 
voys, Adolf Joffe and Karl Radek, and 
were reénforced by the Independent 
Socialist party. Serious street fighting 
occurred, machine guns being used, 
and much loss of life was reported. The 
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THE INVASION OF RUSSIA 
Thru the collapse of the Central Powers it is now possible to enter Russia from all sides. The 
Czecho-Slovaks control the railroad from the Pacific to Perm. The Japanese have entered from 
Port Arthur and the Sea of Okhotsk. The Americans occupy Khabarovsk. The British have taken 
Baku and the Trans-Caspian. British and French fleets have entered the Black Sea. British troops 
have been landed on the Baltic coast. SS American expeditions have entered from 
the Arctic Ocean 


Government summoned all available 
troops to its support, and exprest con- 
fidence in its ability to maintain itself. 
The disorganization of all ordinary 
means of communication has made the 
obtaining of precise information im- 
possible, but there are no indications 
that the outbreak will become general 
throughout Germany. 


The Polish While organizing their 
Conflicts "°¥ Government the 
Poles continue fighting at 
both sides of their country. At Lem- 
berg, Vilna and elsewhere at the north 
and east they are in conflict with the 
Russian Bolsheviki, and in the prov- 
ince of Posen they are fighting the 
Prussians, who resist their attempt to 
occupy Prussian Poland at least in ad- 
vance of the decree of the Peace Con- 
ference. It was reported on January 2 
that they had occupied Frankfort-on- 
Oder, Beuthen in Silesia, and Brom- 
berg in Posen, and on January 5 it 
was added that they had taken Krusch- 
witz, in Posen, and were advancing 
along the Kreuz-Danzig railway. 

The Polish Charge d’Affaires in 
Switzerland reports that the new Po- 
lish Government is moderately social- 
istic republican, five of the fourteen 
members being Socialists. Equal uni- 
versal suffrage has been established, 
and equal rights for all races and 
creeds have been decreed. 


Russian affairs con- 
tinue in a chaotic con- 
dition. American and 
Allied forces are advancing southward 
from Archangel, and are doing some 
severe fighting against the Bolsheviki. 
Anti-Bolshevik Russians and Czecho- 
Slavs are advancing westward from 
Perm, expecting to effect a junction 
with the Allies at Vologda. A Russo- 
French force advancing from Odessa, 
and a Cossack army from Rostov on 
the Don, aim to meet and codperate 
against the Ukrainians at Kief. Two 
Bolshevik armies have moved south- 
ward from Petrograd into Esthonia 
and Lithuania, and one of them has 


The Chaos of 
Russia 


come into hostile contact with a British 
force at Riga. Allied, including Ameri- 
can, warships patrol the Baltic Sea. 
It was announced on January 2 that 
British forces had been landed at Riga, 
Libau and Windau. 

On the other hand it was announced 
on January 4 that nearly all the Jap- 
anese troops were to be withdrawn from 
Siberia, and that Allied intervention 
in that quarter was regarded as a fail- 
ure owing to discord and jealousies 
among the powers. On January 7 it 
was further announced in London that 
British troops were being withdrawn 
from Russia as rapidly as possible, and 
that the port of Riga had been occu- 
pied by the Bolsheviki. 

The representation of Russia in the 
Peace Conference remains undeter- 
mined. The Bolshevik Government is 
understood to be sending a representa- 
tive who will seek entrance. Meanwhile 
the former Russian Ambassadors to the 
Great Powers are forming a Provisional 
Council at Paris and will endeavor to 
obtain a hearing in the Peace Confer- 
ence for such men as Prince Lwvoff, 
former head of the Russian Provisional 
Government; Nicholas Tchaikowsky, 
the head of the Archangel Government; 
and M. Sazonoff, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at Petrograd. 


According to a 

oscow dispatch 
by way of Swe- 
den on January 8, Leon Trotzky, the 
Russian Bolshevik Minister of War 
and Marine, ordered the arrest of his 
colleague and Prime Minister, Nicholas 
Lenine. Their differences are said to 
have arisen over Lenine’s desire to 
form a coalition with the Mensheviki 
or Moderates, while Trotzky wished to 
continue the Red “Reign of Terror.” 
These differences began to develop 
some weeks ago, when Lenine found 
that it was practically impossible for 
him to administer the economic affairs 
of Russia without the cooperation of 
the bourgeoisie, and his overtures to 
them alienated Trotzky and the more 
extreme wing of their party. 


Trotzky, Dictator, 
Arrests Lenine. 











It is reported from 
Christiania that the 
Norwegian Govern - 
ment will probably file with the Peace 
Conference a claim for a billion crowns, 
or $260,000,000, indemnity for shipping 
sunk by U-boats during the war, that 
being, it is said, the amount of insur- 
ance on the vessels lost: Norway is 
known to have been one of the chief suf- 
ferers from the U-boat campaign. 


Norway Seeks 
Indemnity 


An interesting se- 
quel to the Presi- 
‘dent’s remarks at 
Rome about the Balkan states was the 
announcement on January 6 that a 
Serbo-Jugoslay kingdom. had been 
formed by the union of Serbia, Monte- 
negro, Bosnia, Croatia and Slavonia, 
and that it would insist upon what it 
considers to be its territorial rights, in 
opposition to the claims which Italy is 
making under the secret treaty of 1915. 
Italy is understood to claim practically 
the whole Dalmatian coast, which she 
desires in order to confirm her contro! 
of the Adriatic. The Serbs and Jugo- 
Slavs contend that most of that coast 
properly belongs to them, being chiefly 
inhabited by people of their race, and 
they protest against being shut away 
from the sea by the cession of that 
coast to Italy. Rather than permit that. 
said Dr. Vesnitch, the Serbian Minis- 
ter to France, “Serbia would fight 
again, and fight to a finish.” He added 
that the Italian claim was based upon 
a secret treaty, that the United States 
thru President Wilson has demanded 
as one of the terms of peace the aboli- 
tion of secret treaties, and that there- 
fore Serbia looks to this country to 
secure the nullification of the treaty in 
question and the granting to Serbia 


of a suitable frontage upon the Adri- 
atic. 


“Greater Serbia” 
and Her Claims 


Armeniaand Reports multiply of re- 
Syria newed Turkish atroci- 
ties in Armenia, during 
the withdrawal of the Turkish army 
from the Caucasus; apparently with 
the purpose of completing, if possible, 
the extermination of that long-suffer- 
ing people. Nazim Bey, formerly Pre- 
fect of Kharput, declares that he was 
removed from office by Talaat Pasha 
because of his protests against the mas- 
sacres of Armenians who were, he says, 
by order of the Turkish Government, 
thrown into the Black Sea and 
drowned. 

The Armenian Military Commission 
in London has presented to the British 
Government a note outlining the terri- 
torial and other claims of that country. 
These provide for an independent Ar- 
menia extending from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Black Sea, with an equal 
place with other nations in the Peace 
Conference. 

Meantime the French Syrian Con- 
gress began its sessions at Marseilles 
on January 4 and prominent French 
statesmen declared that France would 
assert her traditional rights as the pos- 
sessor of special interests in those re- 
gions and therefore as the “protector” 
of Syria and also, it was intimated, of 
Armenia. It is recalled that according 
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Presse Illustrating 
OUR FIRST U-BOAT CAPTURE 


Only now is the censorship lifted to permit the 
publication of this photograph taken by a sailor 
on U. S. destroyer ““Fanning.”’ It shows the first 
German prisoner captured by our navy. He is 
one of the crew on the “U-58” forced to sur- 
render to the “Fanning” more than a year ago 


to the London treaties of 1916 and 1917 
Syria, the Lebanon and much of Ar- 
menia were assigned to the French 
“sphere of influence,” and all of Meso- 
potamia to the British sphere, while 
Arabia was to become an independent 
kingdom. Now it is explained that this 
does not mean that the powers are to 
establish colonial governments over 
those lands, or even dominate or con- 
trol them, but merely to assist and ad- 
vise those peoples in self-government. 


Mr. Hoover’s The President at — 
has appointed Mr. Her- 
Mowe Week bert C. Hoover and Mr. 
Norman Davis as the American mem- 
bers of an international commission for 
the relief of liberated countries, of 
which organization Mr. Hoover will be 
director general. There will be two 
members each from France, Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. The commission will as- 
sume charge of food supplies, shipping 
resources and financial aid for the vari- 
ous countries needing relief. 


Congressional Congress is not _80 

Queries much doing as asking 

just now. Most of the 

Senators and Representatives are from 

Missouri when it comes to a discussion 

of Administrative programs and 
achievements. 

The War Department has been the 
target for many criticisms lately. Fol- 
lowing Senator Chamberlain’s attack 
last week on the inefficiency of the 
army’s methods in paying troops and 
in caring for wounded men, Senator 
Weeks, of Massachusetts, spoke on 
January 2, scoring severely the delays 
and errors of the War Department in 
compiling casualty lists, and the fail- 
ure of the War Department to codper- 
ate with the Red Cross service in send- 
ing reports of casualties to the soldiers’ 
families. The work of the Adjutant 


General’s office, he said, had been in- 
excusably slow and at the same time 
inaccurate. 

Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, 

and Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, both 
spoke at length, asking information as 
to why our troops are being kept in 
Russia. Senator La Follette went fur- 
ther and defended the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia, adding: 
There can be no pretext that the American 
troops are in Russia now to fight the Ger- 
mans or any one else save the Russians 
themselves. No grounds have been pre- 
sented to this Congress to warrant any 
declaration of war against Russia, and I 
am confident that there could not be. 

That the American troops in Russia 
have sufficient food and clothing and 
that their morale: is good was an- 
nounced bySecretary Baker as the basis 
of a cablegram from Archangel. The 
total casualties to date, he said, are 
six officers and 126 enlisted men. 

Secretary Baker also made public a 
cable report from General Harbord, 
commanding the American port at 
Brest, which was in response to com- 
plaints of conditions there. General 
Harbord admitted that the living con- 
ditions in the camps at Brest were bad, 
due chiefly to the daily rains, but said 
that all possible progress was being 
made toward their improvement. 

A resolution calling for investiga- 
tion of the naval contracts made with 
Henry Ford for the construction of 
“Eagle” boats was introduced by Sen- 
ator Lodge, of Massachusetts. He 
charged that: 

Millions of dollars—fifty at the very 
least—is the price the navy is going to pay 
for refusing to confess publicly the failure 


of Henry Ford’s Eagle boat program and 
abandon it. 


The Senate Commerce Committee 
has called for a complete investigation 
of the Hog Island shipyard, which has 
cost over $60,000,000 and turned out 
so far only three ships. General Man- 
ager Piez, of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has testified that the cost of 
the yard seems to him reasonable and 
that the Shipping Board is satisfied 
with the administration of the Hog 
Island yard by the American Interna- 


tional Corporation, contractor for the 
yard and for the ships built therein. 
Nevertheless, the Department af Jus- 
tice has advised a further investigation 
and the Senate is now trying to find out 
why the project cost twice its original 
estimate, and whether it was worth it. 

Secretary Baker’s request that all 
informal and verbal war contracts be 
validated was amended by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee to include 
only the claims of manufacturers, thus 
eliminating commitments relating te 
real estate. A commission of three 
members, representing the War De- 
partment, the Department of Justice 
and business interests, will pass on al) 
claims and make awards. 

To find out why the Government 
took over the communication systems 
and what is to be the future policy in 
their control and development was the 
purpose of a resolution introduced by 
Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota. He 
asked the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee to investigate the Govern- 
ment’s assumption of control over 
telegraph, telephone, marine cable and 
radio systems, their future ownership. 
the conditions under which they may 
be permitted to consolidate, their suff- 
ciency to meet the requirements of 
business in the United States and of 
commerce with foreign countries. 


The Secretary of the 
Navy has caused 
general discussion 
and much criticism by his statement 
before Congress that if the Peace Con- 
ference should fail to come to an agree- 
ment on a plan for disarmament 

Then it is entirely obvious to all that 
the United States, if she is to realize her 
destiny as a leader of democratic impulse. 
if she is to play her proper part, as she. 
hand in hand, with her incomparable allie- 
has played it in this war, in the protection 
of small nations, the preservation of the 
freedom of the seas and for the world at 
large, must have a navy that will be as 
powerful as that of any nation in the world: 


Secretary Daniels said that he had 
President Wilson’s support of his pro- 
gram for a bigger navy and that the 
program is essential to our position on 


What Secretary 
Daniels Wants 











Paul Thompson 


TO SAVE THE STARVING PEOPLE OF THE NEAR EAST 
This commission from the American Committee for Relief in the Near East has sailed for Europe 
to direct the use of the committe’s funds in the work of bringing relief to the suffering civilians 
of Armenia, Syria, Serbia and the other countries of the Near East. The head of the mission is 
Dr. James L. Barton (center), a former missionary to Turkey and foreign secretary since 1894 
of the American Board of Congregational Foreign Missions. At the left of the photograph is 
Dr. G. H. Washburn, an eminent physician who has spent many years in Turkey, and at the right 


is Mr. W. W. 


Peet, business manager and diplomatic representative of Turkish missions 
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the Monroe Doctrine and to our own 
defense. He added: 

It is*my firm conviction that if the Con- 
ference at Versailles does not result in a 

meral agreement to put an end to naval 
uilding on the part of all nations, then 
the United States must bend her will and 
bend her energies, must give her men and 
give her money to the task of the creation 


of incomparably the greatest navy in the 
world. 


The specific recommendations that 
Secretary Daniels urged included the 
building of ten first class battleships, 
to cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, $21,500,000 each; six battle 
cruisers, to cost, exclusive of armor 
and arman.ent, $23,500,000 each; ten 
scout cruisers to cost $7,350,000 each, 
and. 130 small craft, the character and 
cost to be determined later. It is esti- 
mated that such a program would place 
the United States on the same relative 
footing with Great Britain, giving this 
country, with the vessels now building, 
sixty-two first class battleships, while 
England has sixty-one at present in 
commission. 

As to enlistment in the navy, the Sec- 
retary saic that 250,000 men would be 
required, of which number 60,000 would 
be assigned to the merchant vessels. 
Originally the United States Shipping 
Board asked for 131,000 men to ma. 
the vessels under its direction. By re- 
ducing the number of enlisted men Sec- 
retary Daniels said that he had been 
able to reduce his estimates for wages 
from $579,000,000 to $211,000,000. By 
action of the Shipping Board on De- 
cember 13, the navy hereafter will be 
required to man only troopships to be 
commissioned and those now in the serv- 
ice. All cargo and steam ships to be 
commissioned hereafter will be manned 
by civilian crews. 

Increased pay was also recommended 
for men in the navy and a new system 
of officers’ promotion on the basis of 
merit instead of seniority. 

The Congressional reactions to Sec- 
retary Daniels’ speech were chiefly 
deprecatory or skeptical. Even friends 
of the Administration saw in it an at- 
tempt to force a premature issue on the 
question of international disarmament. 
Less sympathetic critics referred to it 
as an “ineffectual bluff,” an unfortu- 
nate attempt at “twisting the lion’s 
tail.” The general opinion in Washing- 
ton seems to be that Secretary Daniels 
will not be able to put thru Congress 
his three-year naval building program 
at a cost of $600,000,000 and that he is 
hampering by his arguments in its fa- 
vor President Wilson’s efforts to estab- 
lish firm international friendships with 
the Allies. 


Just as it was reaching 

. Poor gy the port of New York 
oom on New Year’s Day with 
between two and three thousand 
wounded soldiers aboard, the troopship 
“Northern Pacific” went aground at 
Fire Island and could not be got off. 
An unusually heavy fog was chiefly 
responsible for the ship’s mishap. The 
waters near Fire Island offer at any 
time a difficult piece of navigation, 
since ships must pass thru a compara- 
tively narrow channel between a sub- 

















Orr in Chicago Tribune 

THE DANGER OF REDUCING PRICES 
merged sand bar and the Long Island 
coast. The “Northern Pacific” was mis- 
led by the fog and went too close in- 
shore. 

When it was proved impossible to 

















© Underwood 4 Underwood 
LINCOLN IN LONDON 


The long-standing discussion on which statue 
of Lincoln should be given to the British Gov- 
ernment to stand in Westminster has been 
ended by the British decisi to pt this 
statue by St. Gaudens, the orginial of which 
stands in Chicago. The choice is based on a 
report presented by Howard Russell Butler, 
vice-president of the National Academy of De- 
sign, accepted by the Royal First Commissioner 
of Works in London. The statue was originally 
accepted in June, 1915, to mark a century of 
peace between Great Britain and the United 
States. In the ppring of 1917 the chairman of 
the American Peace Centenary Committee of- 
fered in place of the Gaudens statue a figure 
of Lincoln by George Grey Barnard, stating 
that the latter figure was a superior substitute. 
A widespread dispute followed on the respective 
merits of the St. Gaudens and Barnard statues. 
In a referendum by readers of The Independent 
the St. Gaudens statue held first place with 
9820 votes, and the Barnard statue came last 
with 1207 votes. The Barnard statue has now 
been offered to the city of Manchester, England 





get the ship off the sand, naval patrol 
boats and the hospital ship “Solace” 
were sent to take off the wounded men. 
Rain and snow, northwest winds anda 
heavy sea made the work particularly 
difficult and somewhat dangerous. 
Twenty-one hundred wounded men— 
all who were able to walk with crutch- 
es or without—climbed down rope lad- 
ders from the sides of the stranded 
ship to the decks of small boats forty 
feet below, and were thus taken into 
New York harbor and sent to nearby 
army debarkation hospitals. 

The small boats, difficult to manage 
because of the wind and sea, kept stag- 
gering into the hull of the transport 
and then pulling away the length of 
the hawser. It sometimes proved a tan- 
talizing task to juggle a man safely 
from the dangling ladder to a wobbling 
deck. But the soldiers took this supple- 
mentary test of their heroism in good 
spifits and even sang cheerfully as they 
crowded shivering into the patrol boats 
for a cold, uncomfortable five-hour 
trip. 

Ashes to ashes! 

Dust to dust! 

If the Boche don’t get us 
The navy must! 

There were two hundred “stretcher 
cases” on the “Northern Pacific,” and 
these men, too sick to sit up, were kept 
on the ship for a day and a half. When 
it finally became evident that the 
“Northern Pacific” was in danger of 
breaking up, these men were lifted into 
wire baskets and swung over the side 
of the ship into the hospital ship. 

After everyone was off wrecking 
tugs were sent out to try to pull the 
“Northern Pacific” into deep waters. 
And when this attempt failed, the 
transport was temporarily sunk to pre- 
vent the vibration of the waves from 
breaking her up. This is the second 
trip from France that the “Northern 
Pacific” has made bringing wounded 
soldiers home. 


Congressman - elect 
Victor L. Berger and 
four other Socialist 
leaders have been found guilty by the 
Federal Court in Chicago of violating 
the espionage law by delivering 
speeches and circulating published ar- 
ticles with the wilful intent to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty and refusal 
of duty among naval and military 
forces of the United States, and witb. 
interfering with the recruiting service 
and enforcement of the selective draft 
law. 

The verdict will, of course, bar Mr. 
Berger from Congress. He is at pres- 
ent publisher of the Milwaukee Leader. 
The other convicted men are: Adolph 
Germer, secretary of the National So- 
cialist party; William F. Kruse, editor 
of The Young Socialist; Irwin St. John 
Tucker, writer and speaker; J. Louis 
Engdahl, editor of The American So- 
cialist. 

All the defendants have asked for a 
new trial and are now released on 
bond. Their punishment on this convic- 
tion may be from one to twenty years’ 
imprisonment, a fine from $1000 to 
$10,000, or both. 


Five Socialists 
Convicted 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIMES 


RAVE times, stir- 


% 
ring times, times — 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND / 





doctrinaire fashion, but with 
peculiar concreteness and 


big with promise of The Associate Bditor of The Independent, Mr. Harold How- directness. “There is just 
a new age filled ‘and, who is overseas as a director of the Y.M.C.'A. workin one safe motto for Ameri- 


with a more generous con- 
ception of the rights of 


Italy, was por ne -— eo. ae" © editorial es for 
many years a was a gate to both the national conven- P 
tions which nominated Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency. We “That is, the motto of all 


cans to act upon,” he said. 


man and a richer measure re indebted to the Yale University Press of New Haven for ™en Up; not some men 
of human sympathy and the privilege of publishing this article, which forms part of a down.” He believed in gov- 
justice. Such were the forthcoming volume on “Theodore Roosevelt and His Times” ernment by the people be- 


times of Roosevelt. When i “The Chronicles of America” series, now being published 


the Great War came to 


. 


cause he knew the people, 





turn the page and to write 
a new chapter heading in 
the history of the American 
people, much that was defi- 
nite and irrevocable had 
been achieved. A deal of 
new machinery for the use 
of the people in their proper 
business of governing them- 
selves had been set up and 
put smoothly into opera- 
tion. The right and duty of 
the people thru their gov- 
ernment to take a hand in 
the control of private busi- 
ness for the protection of 
the well-being of the weak 
individual in his relations 
with powerful aggregations 
of wealth had been once for 
all established. The superi- 
ority of human rights to 
the rights of property had 
been burned deep into the 
common consciousness and 
written indelibly on the 
statute book and the tablets 
of judicial decision. Democ- 
racy had been transformed 
from an obsolescent word 
into a dynamic reality. The 
times had proved to be for 
the American people not 
merely a period of awaken- 
ing to the demands of their 
own future development, but 
the best possible prepara- 
tion for the work of mak- 
ing the world safe for de- 








liked them, believed in 
them and was convinced of 
their essential soundness, 
Wherever he went, he got 
into close touch with the 
common people—cow-punch- 
ers, miners, railway train- 
men, farmers, mothers of 
families, tenement dwellers 
—all sorts and conditions 
of men, and showed them 
with a frankness that was 
_Naive and compelling how 
much he liked them and 
how much confidence he had 
in them. It was the same 
kind of interest and liking 
he had for the men and 
women of more sheltered 
and easeful life—not based 
on external and accidental 
conditions, but on the es- 
sential humanity in them. 
Such an attitude of mind 
and heart toward his fel- 
low-men could only charac- 
terize a democrat. In his 
democracy there was no 
room for class feeling: 
“Distrust more than any 
other man in this republic 
the man who would try to 
teach Americans to substi- 
tute loyalty to any class 
for loyalty to the whole 
American people. Republics 
have flourished before now, 
and have fallen; and they 
have usually fallen because 
there arose within them 








mocracy which was to be 
thrust upon them by the 
arch enemy of human rights. 

So much for the times. 
What of the -man himself? Where lay 
the secret of Theodore Roosevelt’s ef- 
fectiveness as a leader in this renas- 
cence of democracy? 

The secret was fourfold. 

First, he believed in a sternly moral 
standard of conduct. Right is right and 
wrong is wrong. It does not make wrong 
right to say that it is done in defense 
of property, on the one hand, or, on 
the other, done on behalf of the people. 
He once put it this way: 

“Certain representatives of labor 
called upon me and in the course of a 
very pleasant conversation told me 
that they regarded me as ‘the friend 
of labor.’ I answered that I certainly 
was, and that I would do everything 
in my power for the laboring man ex- 
cept anything that was wrong. I have 
the same answer to make to the busi- 
ness man. I will do everything I can do 
to help business conditions, except any- 


3 © Underwood & Underwood Shoe the t 
. “Both life and death are parts of the same Great Adventure.”— either the unscrupulous rich 


Theodore Roosevelt 


thing that is wrong.” At another time 
he said, “We are not for the poor man 
as such, nor for the rich man as such. 
We are for every man, rich or poor, 
provided he acts justly and fairly. by 
his fellows, and if he so acts the Gov- 
ernment must do all it can to see that 
inasmuch as he does no wrong, so he 
shall suffer no wrong.” 

His solution for the problems of the 
national life was not economic, not po- 
litical, not social, not scientific, not 
new-fangled—just old-fashioned and 
starkly moral. “What as a nation we 
need is to stand by the eternal, immu- 
table principles of right and decency, 
the principle of fair dealing as between 
man and man, the principles that teach 
us to regard virtue with respect and 
vice with abhorrence wherever either 
the virtue or the vice may be found.” 

Secondly, he believed in democracy. 
He believed in it not in any theoretical, 


parties that represented 


or the unscrupulous poor, 

and that persuaded the 
majority of the people to substitute 
loyalty to the one class for loyalty to 
the people as a whole.” 

Thirdly he laid a compelling em- 
phasis upon the responsibility of the 
individual citizen as the primary con- 
dition of national progress. “Never for- 
get,” he said, “that law and the ad- 
ministration of law, important tho they 
are, must always occupy a wholly sec- 
ondary place as compared with the 
character of the average citizen him- 
self.” He knew, what some less prac- 
tically minded men seem to forget if 
they ever fully realized, that “the peo- 
ple” is made up of just people, and 
that the level of virtue in “the people” 
can never, by any magic, black or 
white, be made to rise higher than the 
individual characters whose sum it is. 

“What we care for most is the char- 
acter of the average man; for we be- 
lieve that if the average of character 
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in the individual citizen is sufficiently 
high, if he posseses those qualities 
which make him worthy of respect in 
his family life and in his work outside, 
as well as the qualities which fit him 
tor success in the hard struggle of ac- 
tual existence—that if such is the char- 
acter of our individual citizenship, 
there is literally no hight of triumph 
unattainable in this vast experiment 
of government by, of, and for a free 
people.” 

This attainment of character in the 
individual could, in his simple, straight- 
to-the-bull’s-eye view, be attained only 
thru work: “I don’t pity any man who 
does hard work worth doing. I admire 
him. I pity the creature who doesn’t 
work, at whichever end of the social 
scale he may regard himself as being. 
The law of worthy work well done is 
the law of successful American life. 
. . « The work is what counts, and if 
a man does his work well and it is 
worth doing, then it matters but little 
in which line that work is done; the 
man is a good American citizen. If he 
does his work in slipshod fashion, then, 
no matter what kind of work it is, he 
is a poor American citizen.” 

He demanded for each man that he 
“be given the chance to show the stuff 
that is in him.” He demanded of each 
man that he show the stuff that is in 
him. He proposed to judge every man 
by that standard; by that standard he 
offered himself to be judged. 

Lastly, he held to the golden middle 
course, not tepidly or timorously, but 
with the zeal and 


quite impossible, and equally undesira- 
ble, to draw in theory a hard-and-fast 
line which shall always divide the two 
sets of cases.” 

Again and again in his speeches made 
while he was President and after ap- 
pears this declaration: “This Govern- 
ment is not and never shall be govern- 
ment by a plutocracy. This Govern- 
ment is not and never shall be govern- 
ment by a mob.” Now there were plenty 
of partizans of property who were 
ready to predict the danger of mob 
rule; and there were plenty of par- 
tizans of popular rights who were 
equally ready to inveigh against the 
dangers of plutocracy. But few of the 
former would admit any peril in the 
direction of plutocracy, and few of the 
latter would admit that there was any 
danger of mob rule. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
distinction was that he could see both 
dangers with an equal eye, and that 
he set his face like flint against them 
both impartially. As a natural conse- 
quence extremists on both sides ac- 
cused him of improper sympathy with 
the other—but in neither case was it 
true. 

There were two fields, in particular, 
in which this faculty of his, of finding 
the truth midway between the poles of 
ultra-partizanship, gave power and ef- 
fect to his leadership. They were the 
fields of the business problem and the 
industrial problem. In regard to. the 


first a characteristic saying of his was: 


“It seems to me that in dealing with 
... the group of problems which come 


In regard to the second he took this 
vigorous position: “Both kinds of fed- 
eration, capitalistic and labor, can do 
much good, and as a necessary corol- 
lary they can both do evil. . . . Hach 
must refrain from arbitrary or tyPan- 
nous interference with the rights of 
others. Organized capital and organ- 
ized labor alike should remember that 
in the long run the interest of each 
must be brought into harmony with the 
interest of the general public. . . 
Every employer, every wage-worker. 
must be guaranteed his liberty and his 
right to do as he likes with his prop- 
erty or his labor so long as he does not 
infringe upon the rights of others. It is 
of the highest importance that em- 
ployer and employee alike should en- 
deavor to appreciate each the view- 
point of the other and the sure disas- 
ter that will come upon both in the 
long run if either grows to take as 
habitual an attitude of sour hostility 
and distrust toward the other.” 

This was the fourfold structure of 
his creed: righteousness, democracy, 
individual character, and the true bal- 
ance between opposing forces. This 
was the creed that he taught and 
preached. These were the principles 
that he put into practice with the same 
intensity and simplicity with which he 
preached them. It was a good creed: 
it was the creed that the times needed. 
It was proved in the popular response 
that it met as he set it before the peo- 
ple in reiterated word and cumulative 
action. It made its deep impress on the 
age in which he 





the conviction of 
a crusader. He 
was a middle-of- 
the-road man, not 
because he was 
unwilling or 
afraid to commit 
himself to the po- 
sition on either 
side, but because 
he found the way 
to truth to lie 
nidway of the 
two extremes. He 
was a zealot and 
a fighter for 
truth, justice and 
righteousness. He 
found no monop- 
aly of any one of 
these precious 








fought and led. 
Behind this 
good creed he 
put the driving 
power of his ex- 
uberant person- 
ality. His motto 
was “Spend and 
be spent.” He 
spent himself for 
the common good 
and for the right 
as God gave him 
to see the right 
with the fierce 
joy that only the 
selfless warrior 
in a_ righteous 
cause can know. 
It is a curious- 
ly ironical cir- 








possessions in the 
samp of the ex- 
tremists on either 
side. 

“We can just as 
little afford to fol- 
low the doctrinaires of an extreme in- 
dividualism,” he said in his famous ad- 
dress at the Sorbonne in Paris, “as the 
doctrinaires of an extreme socialism. 
Individual initiative, so far from be- 
ing discouraged, should be stimulated; 
and yet we should remember that, as 
society develops and grows more com- 
plex, we continually find that things, 
which once it was desirable to leave to 
individual initiative, can, under the 
changed conditions, be performed with 
better results by common effort. It is 


Mr. Roosevelt, who had just returned from the Buropean tour which followed his African 
enpedition of 1908-10, talking with Mr. William Bailey Howland, late president of the 
Independent Corporation. The two men were friends for many years and it was Mr. 
Howland who arranged the lecture tour in this country which followed Mr. Roosevelt's 
reception in the capitals of Italy, England, France, Germany, 

most notable honor ever accorded a private citizen 


into our minds when we think of the 
trusts we have two classes of our 
fellow-citizens whom we have to con- 
vert or override. One is composed of 
those men who refuse to admit that 
there is any action necessary at all. 
The other is composed of those men 
who advocate some action so extreme, 
so foolish, that it would either be en- 
tirely non-effective, or, if effective; 
would be so only by destroying every- 
thing, good and bad, connected with 
our industrial development.” 


weden and Holland, the 


cumstance that 
Theodore Roose- 
velt has the rep- 
utation among a 
considerable por- 
tion of the 
American people of being, interna- 
tionally speaking, a blustering, bel- 
ligerent bully of a fellow, always 
looking for a fight for his country. For 
the facts of his two administrations are 
quite otherwise. Perhaps the most fa- 
mous of his epigrammatic sayings is 
“Walk softly and carry a big stick.” 
The public with its instinctive prefer- 
ence of the dramatic over the signifi- 
cant promptly seized upon the “big 
stick” half of the aphorism and ignored 
the other half. [Continued on page 95 



















THE FIGHTING 
ROOSEVELTS 


LLIEUT.-COL. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, JR. 
Ha-President Roosevelt's eldest son 
was gassed and wounded last July 
near Soissons, received the Croiz 
de Guerre for conspicuous bravery 
under fire and is now with the 26th 
Infantry near Coblenz in Germany 

© Committee on Public Information 


CAPT. ARCHIE ROOSEVELT 


As a second lieutenant in the battle 
of Toul he led his men in a gallant 
charge that won the personal rec- 
ommendation of General Pershing 
for his promotion to captain. He 
was gassed and so seriously wound- 
ed that he was invalided home 
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The ea-President’s first 
grandson was, “Well, he 


CAPT. KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT 


Early in the war he accept- 
ed a commission in the 
British army and fought 
thru the Mesopotamian 
campaign. Now in_ the 
American Army at Coblenz 
© Underwood & Underwood 











THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AND ARCHIBALD ROOSEVELT, JR. 


comment on his youngest 


is a Roosevelt all over” 


LIEUT. QUENTIN 
ROOSEVELT 


The youngest son of the 
Roosevelt family was killed 
in an aeroplane battle near 
Chateau Thierry last July. 
He left Harvard to enlist 
in the army as a private 
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HEAT, it seems, has the 
Government cornered. The 
farmer is about to have his 
day, and the Food Adminis- 
tration which, all thru the war months 
has pleaded “Save Wheat,” is likely 
soon to shout from the housetops and 
from the billboards thruout the land, 
“Eat Wheat! Eat it in soups, use it in 
flour, use it in every possible way.” 

Wheat, in a word, is now the most 
plentiful food in the world. Argentine 
has a supply that has been accumulat- 
ing thru more than three years. Aus- 
tralia likewise. India has its hoard ac- 
cumulated for want of ships to rernove 
it. And now the United States promises 
a tremendous crop. 

But let us get at the figures: 

In the United States we had a crop 
this year of about 915,000,000 bushels. 
The need for seed, which in a general 
way amounts to about 10 per cent, is 
100,000,000 bushels. At the rate we 
have been consuming flour—a rate very 
much below the pre-war normal con- 
sumption, we shall likely use about 
450,000,000 bushels in this country. 
We were down to a basis of 400,000,000 
bushels in November, and it is to be 
doubted if we shall increase our annual 
consumption much over 450,000,000 
bushels. That leaves 360,000,000 for 
export. Up to the end of November we 
had exported approximately 100,000,- 
000 bushels as wheat and flour. The 
Government has now ‘bought for ex- 
port 65,000,000 bushels. That leaves 
about 200,000,000 more for export. 
And the yéars have gone when the 
United States has the only world sup- 
ply. It has not been possible to get 
wheat to Europe except from America. 
The result is that the Australian and 
Argentine and other lesser crops ac- 
cumulated, and now Europe, and even 
the United States, is beginning to draw 
on those accumulated crops, The with- 
drawals are not large as yet, because 
the world supply of ships is only now 
going thru the process of re-allocation 
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This grain elevator in New Orleans, built and operated by the State of Louisiana, is the most 
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that has come with peace. So it looks 
as if this year America will have a sur- 
plus without taking into consideration 
at all the coming crop. That is why it 
now seems likely that before long, in- 
stead of urging people to conserve 
wheat, the Government will have to beg history of the country. Now comes the 
the people to eat wheat. forecast for 1919. There is winter wheat 

We have a surplus from this year’s on 49,027,000 acres, this forecast 
wheat crop—a big surplus, due in large shows. Last year we had 42,301,000 
part to the fact that the 1918 crop, with acres, so the increase this year in crop 
one exception, was the biggest in the acreage is 15.9 per cent. The condition 
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this year is 98.5 perfect. A year ago 
at this time it was only 79.3. The aver- 
age for the last ten years is 88.2. The 
forecast for 1919 indicates that the 
yield per acre will be about 15.5 bush- 
els, and the yield for 49,027,000 acres, 


dern equipment of its kind in the world, Four we can be loaded from it at the same time 
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therefore, figures out to about 750,- 
000,000 bushels. 

That 750,000,000 bushels is in— it is 
planted—which is the best indication 
in the world that the farmer knows 
that wheat is the crop on which he is 
assured the maximum profit. 

Now, considering that wheat is guar- 
anteed by the Government to sell at 
more than double the normal price until 
May, 1920, what is the farmer going 
to do next spring? 
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conservation, the Government will beg the people to use wheat in every possible way” 


Undoubtedly, if the cold should nip 
his winter planting, he will replant it 
in the spring. And whether the cold 
nips the winter crop or not, there is no 
reason in the world why every farmer 
who has any available acreage will not 
plant spring wheat. 

Now, in normal times farmers do not 
try to grow spring wheat in warm sec- 
tions such as New York and the Eastern 
States, because this spring wheat is not 
the hard, flinty kind grown in the West; 
but the Government guarantee does not 
make any differentiation between kinds. 
Wheat is wheat! On that basis, it is 
figured by experts of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the Food Ad- 
ministration that the probable 1919 
crop is conservatively estimated at 
1,250,000,000 bushels. 

Next year, the experts of the Food 
Administration estimate, consumption 
may figure up to 550,000,000 bushels— 
if people are told often enough “Eat 
Wheat.” But if they consume 550,000,- 
000 bushels, there will still be a sur- 
plus of 600,000,000 bushels. The pre- 
sumption of some experts is that this 
surplus, discounting the percentage 
necessary for seed (about 10 per cent), 
will be exported, either as wheat or as 
flour; but it is clear that we will not 
export anything like 600,000,000 bush- 
els when 333,000,000 was the most that 
we exported when all the other markets 
of the world were cut off. And ship ton- 
nage is becoming available very rap- 
idly. 

As regards next year, it is clear that 
there are two angles, first the physical 
handling of the wheat; the other the 
price. 

Now, in the physical handling, we 
have this billion and a quarter crop. 
We have a total theoretical elevator 
capacity in the country of a billion 
bushels, but in actual storage space 
there is not nearly room for a billion 
bushels. All the theoretical space clearly 
cannot be [Continued on page 97 
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HE civilized nations 
that yet have respon- 


dealing with the men- 

ace of Bolshevism as they dealt with 
the menace of German aggression. 
They are shutting their eyes to it, and 
trying to make themselves believe that 
it does not exist or that, if it does ex- 
ist, it is a bug-a-boo and nothing to 
worry about. 

The parallelism may in fact be car- 
ried farther. While those who should 
have been alert to understand the real 
intent of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and to prepare to meet attack 
were wretchedly failing either to un- 
derstand or to prepare, German agents 
were unscrupulously active thruout the 
world and the philosophers of pacifism, 
as innocently ignorant of the facts of 
life as twittering birds in a nest, were 
aiding and ¢dbetting the militarism 
they professed to abhor. At the pres- 
ent moment the agents of the social 
revolution are at work in every town 
and every rural neighborhood of Eu- 
rope and America, and the philosophers 
of the sentimental school of human- 
itarianism are effectively aiding them 
to make converts. 

In the babble of voices the plain 
man gets confused just as the plain 
man was confused in the United States 
between 1914 and 1917. He had been 
taught the tradition of British arro- 
gance and aggression and did not doubt 
that Germany had a grievance against 
British maritime power as the Ameri- 
can Colonists had against British tax- 
ing power over Americans unrepresent- 
ed in Parliament. For many years this 
same plain man has been taught that 
he is a victim of the money power and 
the trusts, that his modest income is 
depleted by exorbitant prices for the 
benefit of profiteers, and that political 
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democracy has so far failed to demo- 
cratize industrial relations. He is 
ready, therefore, to believe that there 
may be a good deal of essential justice 
in the demands of the social radicals 
under whatever name or form they may 
be organized. He does not believe in 
violence, and yet he extenuates it when 
it is directed against oppression and 
exploitation. 

As the event proved, it was not a 
difficult matter to convince the plain 
man that Germany was the aggressor 
and that civilization was in danger 
when the facts were presented to him 
and his mind had something substan- 
tial to go on. It should not be difficult 
now to convince him by a similar pres- 
entation of substantiated facts that 
Bolshevism is a criminalist movement, 
and that civilization is imperiled by it 
as certainly as it was imperiled by 
German absolutism. There is no time 
to be lost in beginning the educational 
preparedness to meet the danger. 

Bolshevism is not democracy; it is 
not socialism; it is not coéperative com- 
munism; it is not even philosophical 
anarchism. The assertion of its defend- 
ers in the radical press that it has been 
misrepresented is true only to the ex- 
tent that they have misrepresented it 
by painting it as a hopeful popular 
movement to increase human freedom 
and happiness. 

Bolshevism is a massing and turmoil 
of the criminal elements of society let 
out of jail and on the loose. So far as 
Russia is concerned the nucleus of the 
Bolshevik aggregation is the prison 
population that was insanely given its 
freedom in the early days of the Rus- 
sian revolution when the constitution- 





alists were in command of 
the situation and by wisdom 
and firmness might have con- 
trolled it. Most active among 
the dominating spirits organizing the 
criminal crowd have been men who 
escaped from Russian and Siberian 
prisons to New York and who promptly 
returned to Petrograd as soon as am- 
nesty for such as they was proclaimed. 
With our usual idealization without in- 
vestigation we have assumed that these 
men were political offenders entitled to 
sympathy. According to their own 
boastful statements, some of which are 
in our possession, a large majority of 
them had been condemned for other 
than political crimes. 

The creed of Bolshevism is simple 
and admirably suited to the Bolshevist 
purpose. It is all contained in three 
articles, (1) steal from those who have 
stolen, (2) kill those who resist, (3) 
punish no one for crime. The first of 
these articles appeals to impoverished 
men and women smarting under injus- 
tice. They know that they have been 
robbed, exploited and tyrannized over 
Why should they not take back what. 
as they believe, has wrongfully been 
taken from them? The second article 
appeals to those who have risked their 
lives in revolutionary movements. With 
a price on their own heads, why should 
not they, themselves, do some of the 
killing? It is the third article that 
makes the other two dangerous, because 
it is this article that is subscribed to 
by millions of men and women of the 
sentimentalist humanitarian cult thrv- 
out the civilized world, who believe and 
teach that all punishment is un- 
Christian, that it only hardens the 
criminal nature, and that the only rad- 
ical cure for criminality is found in 
forgiveness. This doctrine is playing 
the same dang- [Continued on page 97 














A group of Bolsheviki prisoners who have been brought to headquarters by American soldiers fighting with the Allies in Siberia 
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TELLING TALES 
OUT OF WAR 


While the fighting was still 
going on censorshéip care- 
fully supprest these two 
secrets of British progress 
in war equipment. The 
ship above, for instance, 
earned the nickname “Hush 
Ship,” because people be- 
gan to get an inkling that 
some new invention was 
being used successfully on 
her, and no one could find 
out what it was. Now, how- 
ever, it is permissible to ea- 
plain that the “Hush” in- 
vention was a platform for 
launching a seaplane. The 
plane at the left of the 
photograph is being got 
ready for a flight. It will 
be propelled down the run- 
way to the tip of the 
guns where its flight begins 


THE CHANNEL 
BRIDGE 


One of the best kept se- 
crets of the war was how 
the British shipped train- 
loads of munitions and 
other war supplies direct 
from England to the bat- 
tle line without reloading. ~ 
The photograph at the 
right shows the answer— 
“& channel ferry on which 
railroad cars could be run 
direct from their tracks 
and run off on the other 
shore. Three  ferryboats 
were used, each with carry- 
ing capacity of 54 cars 
© International Film 
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THE PRESIDENT IN PARIS 


VaotoyT pas jivm rioss itustrating 

A NEGRO DOUGHBOY’S GREETING 
Badly “mussed up” in recent fighting this American soldier left 
the hospital in Paris to get a good vantage point on a street lamp- 
post from which he could cheer his President as he went by 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY 

All along the route of his first drive thru Paris with the Presidem 

of France the President of the United States was kept busy 

acknowledging the many friendly greetings of the crowds 


THE DELEGATION FROM ALSACE-LORRAINE 
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A STRANDED TROOPSHIP 


[t was on New Year’s Day that the “Northern Pacific,” bringing home over 
two thousand wounded soldiers, went aground in a fog on the Long Island 
_ coast outside New York harbor. The ship could not be moved and the men 
had to be taken off in small coast patrol boats 
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CHEERO! 


One notable characteristic common 
to all our wounded soldiers seems 
to be their indomitable cheerfulness 
in spite of any hardships or dis- 
comforts. These men, just brought 
ashore in a life boat from the 
“Northern Pacific,” are wounded 
and wet and cold, but they’re grin- 
ning good-humoredly all the same 
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HIGH, BUT NOT DRY 
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THE RED CROSS ON THE JOB 


As soon as news came of the stranded transport the Red Cross 
hurried emergency workers to Fire Island with hot coffee, sand- 
wiches, cigarets and medical equipment. This coffee stand, im- 
provised from a stretcher laid on a boa, is serving hot lunches 
to the rescue workers and to some soldiers brought ashore 
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THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH ON THE “NORTHERN PACIFIC” AGROUND ON FIRE ISLAND 
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MACHINES INSTEAD 0 









HE optimist finding, listing, du- 
T= oe BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON ee ae 

mist were hav- DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE Then we compare 
ing an argument, Exhibits B, which 
and the result of offers attested fig- 
this argument was ures showing costs 
remarkable. For of the same opera- 
these two natural 


foes became as mild 
as lambs, walked in 
the same narrow 
path of brotherly 
harmony, and to- 
gether reached a pin- 
nacle of progress 
where they stood 
contented and 
serene, 

The firm of Root 
and Larkin was half 
pessimist, half opti- 
mist. Caleb Root was 
alittle, dried-up 
sort of man, with an 
outlook on life as 
narrow as his 
shoulders and as 
dark as his skin. 
Tom Larkin was a 








tions when per- 
formed by machines 
Will you look over 
the two lists?” 
“Oh yes, I'll look 
"em over,” grudging: 
- ly assented the 
senior partner, “but 
I won’t promise to 
be convinced. Your 
Exhibit B, as you 
eall it, was of course 
furnished by the 
dealers or manufac- 
turers of these won- 
der-working ma- 
chines. They want to 
sell machines, and I 
wouldn’t trust their 
machines or their 
figures. 
Larkin said noth- 
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big, overflowing per- 
sonality, radiant 
with health and high 
spirits, broad in outlook as the sea, brave 
as the wind, hopeful as the dawn. 

Personally they were the best of friends. 
But in their official viewpoint they were as 
far apart as the Sahara Desert and the 
Mississippi River. Root, being older and 
wealthier, was senior partner. So Larkin 
had to fight for all he got. Being an op- 
timist, he was the better fighter of the two, 
as we shall see presently. 

The partners conducted a business house 
that supplied certain products to the trade. 
Located in a small town, far from the cen- 
ters of business competition and the evo- 
lution created by competition, they had 
fallen behind in their methods of handling 
business routine. Larkin for years had felt 
this keenly. But Root stuck to the old- 
fashioned ways, and there was no budging 
him from the beaten track. 

Then the war came, and with it a com- 
plete change of business conditions. Prices 
were regulated, costs were increased, ma- 
terials were reduced, shipments were de- 
layed, men were drafted, women and boys 
had to do most of the work. 

The office routine was demoralized. The 
advertising, mailing, bookkeeping and other 
departments were all shot to pieces with 
blunders and delays. ‘ 

Late one night, after. going thru the 
books, they wrestled with the problem. 
Here the fight began. ““We must retrench,” 
declared the senior partner. “The only way 
to prevent bankruptcy is to cut down ex- 
penses. I think we should call in Williams 
from the road, put him in charge of the 
office.” 

The junior partner questioned this move. 
“Williams is our star salesman. The others 
on the road are all new. They need his 
example and influence, we need the profits 
he turns in.” 

Root smiled a bitter smile. “Why fool 
ourselves with hopes of large sales when 
we can’t handle right the business we do 
get? We can make Williams office mana- 
ger and save our endless worry over office 
matters now going wrong.” 

Larkin protested. “Give me a week to 
figure on the whole problem. If we can’t 
find a better solution, I'll agree to the plan 
you suggest.” Root grumbled, “One week 
—no more,” and reached for his hat. 

Larkin caught the midnight train to the 
92 
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Every man in this 


office is equipt with a dictaphone to save time and ewpense 


nearest large city. Next day he spent with 
a noted business counsellor and efficiency 
engineer. The fee was $100 a day, but 
Larkin was convinced that the man he saw 
could deliver the goods. In three days Lar- 
kin was back, with a plan in his pocket. 

“We can save money, save Williams and 
save ourselves by a very simple and easy 
method. For half the yearly salary Wil- 
liams would expect, we can put in a modern 
set of office machines that will do 75 per 
cent of our routine work, do it without an 
error, do it from two to five times as fast 
as our employees now take for their hand- 
operated system. And tho our payroll will 
be less, the salaries may be larger, making 
everybody better satisfied.” 

“Huh!” interrupted Root, “you expect 
me to believe a miracle will happen right 
before my eyes, do you? Well, it won't, 
and you’re wasting time figuring on such a 
possibility.” 

“Of course I knew you would demand 
proof,” smiled Larkin—*‘‘so I just brought 
it along. We have here Exhibits A, B and 
C. First in Exhibit A a complete statement 
of average costs—from hundreds of offices 
in the United States—of routine opera- 
tions such as counting, sorting, folding, 
stamping, sealing, addressing, billing, book- 
keeping, adding, estimating, copying, cost 
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Machines that sort cards punched with tiny 
holes to indieate certain information, turn 
them out at the rate of 250 a minute 


ing, for he held in 
his pocket Bxhibi: 
C, which would -ut- 
terly sweep away the last objection. So 
Root spent a silent half hour, comparing 
the cost sheets. 

But the senior partner still had his 
doubts. “Where did you get these facts?” 
he queried. “How do you know they are 
impartial and reliable?’ Forthwith Larkin 
drew from his pocket a bundle of papers 
on which the label “Exhibit C” boldly stood 
out. “We have here,” he replied, “attested 
copies of statements regarding the use of 
office machines from officials of the lead- 
ing business and preféssional concerns of 
the United States. They don’t lie. And 
they aren’t fools.” 

The senior partner read as follows. (We 
condense the statements a little, but can 
vouch for their accuracy because we know 
the names of the firms using these machine~ 
and also the names of the manufacturers 
selling them.) 

An official of the largest merchandising 
organization of its kind in the world wrote 
thus: “We sell over $150,000,000 worth 
of goods a year. We don’t employ a single 
salesman. We handle the entire business 
from a mailing list of 6,000,000 handled br 


‘a modern system of addressing machines. 


one of which is capable of printing 4000 
addresses per hour.” 

Another statement from a smelting an:| 
refining company: “Where formerly our 
mailing list requirements kept five people 


steadily employed addressing market re- 


ports and literature sent to customers, we 
are now able to accomplish this same re- 
sult with one employee. The machine in- 
stalled a few months ago has given us such 
eminent satisfaction in the handling of our 
mailing list that we have been wondering 
how we got along for so many years with 
out it.” 

From the secretary of a national fra- 
ternal organization: “Where before it took 
hours to do my work, now it is a matter 
of only a few minutes. The machine is so 
easy to operate that my little boy five 
years old gets out my list each month.” ‘ 

From a lumber company: “We use a 
machine for getting out circular letters. 
report blanks, price lists, shipping tickets. 
scale cards and stock sheets. It has saved 
its cost a dozen times.” 

From an automobile supply company: 
“A single duplicating machine has printed 
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over a million copies of one of our com- 
mercial publications—and saved us more 
than $1000.” 

From a large ink manufacturing com- 
pany: .“Our adding machine has stood the 
test of ten years of service.-Two of them 
have gone the whole route without re- 
pairs. We started with one machine. Now 
we have six.” ‘ 

From a big publishing house: “The 
mailing machine used by us does with one 
girl the mailing work of eight or ten. It 
seals, stamps and counts 250 letters a 
minute at a cost of 10 cents per 1000. It 
handles any envelope or circular. It guards 
against loss of stamps by theft or mutila- 
tion. It gives clean, accurate mailing. It 
gets out the sales messages on time. It 
steps into the gaps in our office and sales 
departments. And it saves $2100 a year for 
our company.” 

From a clergyman: “For two years we 
have used an office machine for our dupli- 
cation work. We do not understand how 
any up-to-date church or business house 
ean do without one.” 

From a manufacturer of men’s garments: 
“We were told that the right way to get 
accuracy into a bookkeeping department 
was with a modern posting machine. We 
tried it. We got accuracy—because accur- 
acy is automatic when a good machine 
keeps the books. We also noticed that the 
new methods were making merely daily 
routine of the work that used to pile up 
and be troublesome. Instead of needing 
more help, we found that we had time to 
do things better—and had the means, too. 
The machine has absorbed so much addi- 
tional work beyond that for which we 


bought it, that it paid back its full purchase 
price during the first year.” 

From the cashier of the world’s largest 
makers of steel wire and cable: “Our 
bookkeeping machine has taken the grind 
out of the daily work.” 

From the operating office of a large rail- 
road: “One or two calculating machines in 
the offices of the division superintendents 
saved three clerks, which means $2500 a 
year in each of six offices, after the saving 
had paid for the machine in about five 
weeks. The machines are ten times faster 
than rail tables on rail extensions. For 
verifying payrolls they are wonderful. Any 
man can use the machine after an hour’s 
demonstration.” 

From the chief accountant of a machine 
factory: “There is 75 per cent less rush 
on payroll work, since machines have taken 
over the greater part of the labor connect- 
ed with it. Our girls easily picked up the 
operation of the machine, and have devel- 
oped a speed which disposes of the ever 
growing volume of work without additional 
strain.” 

From the paymaster of a United States 
naval training station: “To pay 20,000 
men is a mighty big task. But with an 
office machine we can do all the work on 
each payroll in a couple of days, when it 
used to take us close to three weeks.” 

From the controller of. the world’s most 
famous manufacturer of watches: “We use 
the accounting machine for balance sheets, 
profit and loss, cost, payroll, auditing, 
budget, overhead, reports, schedule and 
statistical work. Each machine pays for 
itself over again at least once a year, thru 
its great speed and accuracy.” 


From the vice-president of one of the 
five largest packing houses in. the United 
States: “We formerly used fourteen men 
on our customers’ ledgers. We installed 
eight accounting machines and now eight 
girls handle a much larger volume of busi- 
ness. Each operator averages 5000 post- 
ings per week.” 

From the office manager of a large motor- 
eycle factory: “The machine system we 
have installed eliminates errors. It double- 
checks every operation. It furnishes daily 
inventory. It gives totals of each day’s 
billing. It supplies ready-made trial bal- 
ance. It permits statements to be mailed on 
the second, instead of the eighth of the 
month or thereabouts as formerly.” (The 
names of manufacturers of office machines 
referred to in the statements above may be 
had on request from the Independent Pfi- 
ciency Service, 119 West Fortieth Street. 
New York, if self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope is enclosed.) 

All this was too much evidence—even 
for the grumpy old senior partner. “You 
win,” he admitted. “However, I shall in- 
sist on one condition, that all machines be 
installed on the basis of free trial and guar- 
anteed operation. Any loss we incur must 
be borne by the maker of the machine.” 

The junior partner, filled with enthvu- 
siasm, regarded. this precaution unneces- 
sary, but finally conceded the point. He 
placed an order for a machine outfit cost- 
ing about $1000. He could have started the 
experiment with one $50 machine, but be- 
ing an optimist he was afflicted with pre- 
maturely expansive ideas, and made his 
initial order twenty times as large as it 
should have been. [Continued on page 100 
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OFFICE MACHINE GAGE 


FOR DETERMINING WHAT MACHINES ANY OFFICE REQUIRES 


MODFRN LIST OF OFFICE OPERATIONS 
Paper fastening 


Envelope sealing 


Stamp affixing and recording 
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Addressing Clipping 
Autographing Conveying 
Billing Copying 
Bookkeeping Cost finding 
Calculating Cost keeping 
Cancelling Counting 

Card punching Dictating 
Card sorting Dictographing 
Cash registering a acon 
Check protecting Envelope filling 
Check signing Envelope opening 


Estimating 
Folding 

Interest computing 
Interphoning 
Invoicing 

Listing 

Mail weighing 
Man finding 
Numbering 
Output measuring 
Paper cutting 


Parcel labeling 


Parcel se 

Payroll figurin 
Pencil sharpen 
Perforating 
Photo-copying 
Printing 

Result checking 
Sales figuring 
Shorthand writing 
Signalling 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATIONS—MAN VS. MACHINE 
6 7 8 9 10 18 


Stapling 

Stationery padding 
Stenciling 
Tabulating 
Telautographing 
Telephoning 

Time keeping 

Time recor 

Time stamping 
Typewriting and gauging 
Waste paper baling 





Salvage 

Total man 
ade cost per ae 
time unit | time unit 


Man time 
needed of machine 
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WHAT'S TO BE DONE WITH WAR MOTORS? 


NE subject 
which is being 
widely discussed 


at this time is that of 
the disposition to be 
made of the _ vast 
motor vehicle equip- 
ment used by the 
United States and the 
Allies in the success- 
ful prosecution of the 
war. While the sub- 
ject includes all types 
of motor vehicles, in- 
terest is largely cen- 
tered in the army 
motor truck, first be- 
cause of the great 
numbers which have 
been acquired by the 
various military 
forces, and, second, be- 
cause of the effect 
that their resale to 
commercial users 
would have on the world’s motor truck 
market. 

There is no official information on the 
exact number of motor trucks now owned 
by the United States, England, France and 
Italy. At the time the armistice was signed 
this country had at least 80,000 motor 
trucks with its armies abroad, and the 
number in this country must have been 
balf as many again. This gives a total to 
the United States of 150,000 army motor 
trucks, which is a conservative estimate, 
because statements have been forthcoming 
from many quarters giving the figure at 
200,000 and over. Another 150,000 is a 
conservative estimate for the motor truck 
equipment of the English, French and Ital- 
ian armies, especially as a recent semi- 
official statement from Paris gave 70,000 
as the figure for the French army alone. 
Fully 80 per cent of the motor trucks with 
the American army abroad are of Ameri- 
can manufacture, and France and England 
during the four years of the war secured 
more than 40,000 American-made motor 
trucks. 

At this writing there has been but one 
official statement made public from Wash- 
ington concerning the disposal of army 
motor trucks. This is in the form of a let- 
ter to the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce from Col. F. Glover, Q. M. C., 
Chief Motors and Vehicles Division, of the 
Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division of 
the War Department. This letter reads as 
follows: 

“There is no basis in fact for the rumor 
that the Government intends to put on sale 
all trucks and motor passenger cars that 
are now being used for war service. 

“The Director of Purchase and Storage 
advises me that there is being prepared a 
public statement which relates to this mat- 
ter and which will put at rest any uneasi- 
ness which now obtains in automobile 
circles.” 

It would seem that this statement should 
allay the fears of those who are of the 
opinion that any resale of army motor 
equipment will seriously affect motor vehi- 
cle business conditions. There is, however, 
in the first paragraph a single word 
(“all”), which largely nullifies the value 
of the statement. As previously discussed in 
this department of The Independent, the 
United States Post Office Department plans 
to take over a large number of the army 
trucks and use them in a nation-wide 
motorized parcel post service. The number 
that can thus be utilized in the next five 
years could hardly exceed 20,000 and it 
may not be more than half of that. Pos- 
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sibly an equal number will be used in con- 
nection with the proposed highway improve- 
ment program, which is now being seriously 
considered by the Federal Government. 
This plan is involved in a bill now in Con- 
gress which calls for an expenditure of 
$500,000,000 from the national treasury 
in the next five years, this bill having the 
endorsement and support of the American 
Automobile Association and its affiliated 
interests. 

It is thus evident that, with the number 
of motor vehicles which the army will nat- 
urally retain, the quantity likely to be 
placed on the open market is not large and 
ean hardly approximate more than 20 
per cent of this country’s annual produc- 
tion of motor trucks. It is also more than 
offset by the tremendous expansion in the 
use and demand for motor trucks, resulting 
from the remarkable performance record 
made by the army truck in the war and 
the experiences gained therefrom. Not the 
least of the advantages gained is that of 
proper appreciation on the part of all law- 
making bodies, from town council to Fed- 
eral Senate, of the real value of the motor 
truck as a transportation agent. Tangible 
evidence of this is found in the recent ac- 
tion of the United States Senate in elim- 
inating from the revenue bill now under 
consideration the 5 per cent tax on motor 
trucks, tractors, trailers, and parts there- 
for. At this writing the revenue bill is in 
the Conference Committee of the Senate 
and the House, and there is said to be 
little likelihood that the special tax on 
motor trucks first imposed over a year ago 
will be included in the new revenue bill. 

Despite the slight bugbear of the army 
truck, the future of motor transportation 
in this country is a most promising one. 
The conditions of the reconstruction period 
will serve ¢o increase the use of motor 
trucks almost as much as did those of war 
time. In this connection Harry Wilkin 
Perry, secretary of the Commercial Vehicle 
Committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, has unearthed some 
interesting comparisons. It seems in the 
year 1832 England was faced by famine 
conditions and a Select Committee of the 








Ask the Motor Efficiency Service any- 

thing you want to know concerning 
motor cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent cannot 
undertake to give in this department 
an opinion as to the relative merits of 
various makes of cars or accessories, it 
is ready to give full and impartial in- 
formation about any individual product 




















House of Commons, 
after three months’ in- 
vestigation, made a re- 
port of which the fol- 
lowing is a part: 

“Inquiries have led 
the committee to be- 
lieve that the substi- 
tution of inanimate 
for animal power, in 
draft on common 
roads, is one of the 
most important im- 
provements in the 
means of internal 
communication ever 
introduced. Its prac- 
ticability, they con- 
sider, to have been 
fully established; its 
general adoption will 
take place more or 
less rapidly, in pro- 
portion as the atten- 
tion of scientific men 
shall be drawn by public encouragement to 
further improvement.” 

That was the time when the first ex- 
periments were being made with steam- 
driven road vehicles, and about a score 
were then in use on the highways of Eng- 
land. It was found, however, that the rack- 
ing received from running over rough roads 
soon wore out the vehicles. The next step 
was to provide iron rails for these vehicles 
to run on, and thereby the modern railroad 
was born. 

That was eighty-six years ago, and 
over a half a century intervened before 
the advent of the internal combustion 
motor and the rubber tire (the latter de- 
veloped by the bicycle) made possible the 
practical application of mechanical power 
in the propulsion of road vehicles. 

Returning more specifically to the sub- 
ject under discussion, it is interesting to 
recall that early in 1915 there was formed 
in Germany a commission including in its 
membership both motor vehicle manufactur- 
ers and army Officials. The purpose of this 
commission was to take over all motor 
equipment discarded by the German army 
and so to dispose of this equipment that 
its resale would not affect the regular busi- 
ness of the German motor vehicle makers. 
One feature of the plan was that all dis- 
carded motor equipment before being offered 
for resale would be returned to the factory 
where it originated, there to be repaired 
or if necessary rebuilt. 

This brings up the question of the con- 
dition of the average army motor truck. 
In most cases it has been subject to much 
hard use, and while maintenance has been 
more or less carefully attended to, yet 
storage in the open in all kinds of 
weather must have had a deteriorating 
effect. 

Furthermore, much of the army’s motor 
equipment is especially designed, particu- 
larly in the case of car bodies, for specific 
military usage, and it is therefore not 
readily adaptable to ordinary commercial 
requirements. 

It is therefore apparent that the future 
of the army truck involves no serious set- 
back for the automobile business, and that 
the benefits to be derived from its record 
in the war will more than balance its re- 
sale, even in considerable quantities, to 
commercial users. And, on the other hand, 
the commercial user who is anticipating an 
opportunity of securing good motor trucks 
in fine condition from the Government at 
bargain prices, will have a considerable 
wait, even if he is not altogether disap- 
pointed. 
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(Continued from page 84) Millions 
But a study of the acts of Mr. Roosevelt 
as President readily show that in his mind ; : 
the “big stick” was purely subordinate. It s 
was merely the ultima ratio, the possession . Are Lo st on 
of which would enable a nation to “walk 
softly” along the road of peace and justice 


a"The gin Mr. Roosevelt’s success in : Br eakf a ~ t S 


the realm of foreign affairs is to be found 

in another of his favorite sayings: “Nine- W M4 4 

tenths of wisdom is to be wise in time.” ? hich Cost 10 Times Too 

He has himself declared that his whole for- Much 

eign policy “was based on the exercize of 

intelligent foresight and of decisive action ; 

sufficiently far in advance of any likely Compare the cost of other 

crisis to make it improbable that we would ; breakfasts with the cost of 

run into serious trouble.” , 
William Hard, an acute and discriminat- ’ Quaker Oats. 

ing journalistic commentator on American ; > 

affairs, has summed up admirably the Pe. . Compare the cost per calory, 

achievements of this alleged firebrand in : the measure of energy value. 

the peaceful settlement and avoidance of an 

international disputes. He writes: ‘rae You will find that meats, 
I find that Roosevelt had many bully oppor- ' 

tunities to plunge the United States into for- eggs, fish, 

eign complications. I find that he was obliged , etc run fay 

to face and handle three great crises with three ; i we 

of the greatest countries in the world. I find : ed to 16 times 

that he was obliged to take a hand, a decisive - = _ y ’ . as 

future-fixing hand, in the affairs of three small < “ge f= —_ él re ; the cost of 

countries—small but nearby and turbulent and 2G. pe ng, . 

dangerous to the world’s peace. I find that he . Pera i - Q ua k er 

was obliged to have dealings with many other aes 

countries in matters capable of bearing fruits Oats. 

either of friendship or c agree I find bw 

aes See one oe ee SE Why do you pay that multiplied cost when 

ee ere oe ee ee Quaker Oats is known to be vastly better food? 


in railway legislation or in pure-food legislation 


or in conservation legislation or in any other Mark how Quaker Oats excels in calories per 
activity of domestic politics, but because of the 


part he took in international politics—in the pound: 
politics of the world at large. I find that Europe 

and Asia regard him as having been primarily 
—for good or ill—a diplomat. 


Mr. Hard adds with perfect justice, Calories Per Pound 


This is the Roosevelt least known to Amer- 
ea Quaker Oats 


A considerable portion of Mr. Roosevelt's Round Steak . 
success as a diplomat was the fruit of per- Eggs a - 
sonality, as must be the case with any Dried Beef 
diplomat who makes more than a routine Veal Cutlet 
achievement. He disarmed suspicion by ea. ie s 
transparent honesty, he impelled respect Salt Codfish 
for his words by always promising—or giv- Mackerel . 
ing warning of—not a hairsbreadth more 
than he was perfectly willing and thoroly 
prepared to perform. He was always cheer- ; ; 
fully ready to let the other fellow “save his Figure the peice you FF Pe pound, and the 
face”; he set no store by public triumphs. energy you get. 

He was as exigent that his country should 
do justly as he was insistent that it should See how many you can feed on Quaker Oats for 


be done justly by. Phrases had no lure for the cost of feeding one on meat. 
him, appearances no glamour. The fact 


alone interested him; the righteousness of And Quaker Oats, remember, is the nearly ideal 
the fact was the test of its desirability. food It is al t lete food 

It was inevitable that so commanding a per- ood. 1s almost a comp ete food. 
sonality should have an influence beyond the 


normal sphere of his official activities. Only a Not a costly food compares with oats as food for 


man who had earned the confidence and the re- 
respect of the statesmen of other nations could young or old. 
have performed such a service as he did in 1905 


2 ee Se Sas Ce Se ae Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Use it also 
Both nations wanted the war to end. Each in bread, muffins, pancakes and cookies. This is the 
had much to lose and no certainty of any- mosts delightful way to minimize your food cost. 


thing to gain by its continuance. But 
neither could admit it openly. They could 


only whisper it to a mutual friend whom 
they both knew that they could trust. No 
man of less than commanding international 
stature would have been the one to receive 
such confidences. No man without the mind 


and heart of a statesman would have been With That Exquisite Flavor 
able to take advantage of them to the 


almost complete satisfaction of both sides. ° in c= 
A less dominant personality would not Two Sizes: 12c to 13 30c fo 32c 
have succeeded, at a critical moment in Except in the Far West and South 


the negotiations, in persuading the two Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover . (2071) 
governments to agree to mutual conces- 


sions which [Continued on page 103 
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/ SOLDIER AND SAILOR COMPENSATION 


HO shall bear the ex- 
traordinary compen- 
sation cost of total 


disability caused by successive 
injuries? This question is of 
great and pressing importance, 
because of the rehabilitation 
act for soldiers and sailors 
being retrained for gainful 
occupations which they cannot 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


The Ratio of Achievement to Effort is the True Measure of Efficinecy 


BY RILEY M. LITTLE_) 


Director of the American Museum of Safety 


From his Address at the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for 
‘Labor Legislation, December, 1918 
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INSURANCE. 


tions was incurred in the mili- 
tary service of the country, 
would it not be just, and en- 
tirely proper, for the Federal 
Government to assume respon- 
sibility for the extraordinary 
compensation cost which may 
be incurred by soldiers and 
sailors, disabled in the mili- 








enter upon until this question 
is properly answered, and be- 
cause a- rehabilitation bill 
(H. R. 12880) is pending in 
Congress to provide retrain- 
ing and placement of persons 
disabled in industry, or other- 
wise, which act will fall short 
of a practical realization, un- 
less the right solution is found 
for the compensation insur- 
ance problem involved in their 
return to gainful occupations. 
The fundamental object of 
the War Risk Insurance Act 
is to do complete justice by , 
the soldiers and sailors of our 
country who fought in its de- 
fense, and to sustain its honor | 
and influence among the na- 
tions of the world. The pro- 
visions for allotments and al- 
lowances, compensation for 
physical disabilities incurred 
in service, and life insurance 
at a minimum cost, were a dis- 
tinct advance upon the former 
pension legislation for soldiers 
and sailors, but it was appar- 
ent early that these four pro- 
visions would not bring com- 
plete justice to men who were 
disabled in service. Altho the 
compensation benefits for phy- 
sical disabilities are liberal, 
the great majority of the men 
will want to return to gainful 





pensation acts: 


HOW SOME STATES TREAT THE PROBLEM 


FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


California, Colorado, Indiana, Delaware, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Texas by their compensation acts relieve em- 
ployers of extra liability thru employing handicapped persons, 
but do not give the handicapped employees compensation 
protection. 

Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Wyoming are the 
only states controlling compensation insurance thru state 
funds. Ten other compensation states have state funds but 
insurance carriers share the business. Ten states have no com- 
North Dakota and nine southern states. 

New York amended its law, effective June 1, 1916, so 
that persons who have lost a hand, foot, arm, leg or eye are 
covered during the course of their employment by the com- 
pensation acts and benefits, according to the usual scale for 
recurrent disabilities; extraordinary costs to be paid from 
a state fund accumulated from death benefits of $100 each 
when there are no dependents. If an employee is killed in an 
industry and leaves no dependents, the employer or insur- 
ance carrier pays $100 to the state fund. 
« The Ohio State Industrial Commission made a ruling 
effective July 1, 1918, that if an employee has but one hand, 
arm, foot, leg or eye and subsequently loses one of these 
members during employment, the individual account of such 
employer will be charged by the State Industrial Commission 
for the loss of the last member only, and the remaining cost 
(by far the larger amount) will be distributed over the state 
fund as a whole. Ohio can thus deal more readily and effect- 
ively than can any other state, with every insurance emer- 
gency which arises. In Ohio practically the whole compensa- 
tion insurance business converges to a common center and 
to a single end and motive—to solve every workman's com- 
pensation insurance problem in such a way as to serve the 
best interests of employer, employee and the general public, 


tary service, when they are re- 
turned to civil employment? 
Indeed, will complete justice 
for these men be wrought out 
by the Federal Government if 
this is not done? It seems, 
therefore, that the War Risk 
Insurance Act should be so 
amended that compensation 
benefits to the soldiers and 
sailors would be assured to 
them by the Federal Govern- 
ment when they have returned 
to civil employment and are 
injured because of their work. 
The act could be amended to 
provide a scale of compensa- 
tion for the soldiers and sail- 
ors equivalent to the benefits 
of the Federal Compensation 
Act for the civil employees of 
the United States. When a sol- 
dier or sailor who has been 
disabled in the military serv- 
ice, meets with a compensable 
accident in civil employment, 
the State Compensation Com- 
mission, or Industrial Board. 
or Court, should make an 
award according to the provi- 
sions of the Federal Compen- 
sation Act of September 7, 
1916, and the money should 
be paid from the State Treas- 
ury, to be reimbursed by the 
United States Treasury. If 
this plan were adopted, it 
would be necessary for the 











occupations and not live upon 





War Risk Insurance Bureau 





their compensation benefits or 


be dependent upon their friends and 
the general public; besides, it is dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of society 


for them to be productive citizens if pos- 
sible, and not live out their days as pen- 
sioners. The Rehabilitation Act was passed, 
therefore, to provide for their physical and 
mental restoration, as far as possible, this 
physical and mental restoration work to be 
followed by a period of vocational educa- 
tion or reéducation, and this, when com- 
pleted, to be followed by an earnest effort 
by the Federal Government to secure em- 
ployment for them. These features of the 
scheme are being worked out by the Fed- 
eral Government, but as the men are being 
retrained and are ready to enter upon gain- 
ful employment, they, and the employment 
officers meet the very definite and perplex- 
ing problem suggested by the above ques- 
tion. 

If the employer is to be responsible, he 
naturally will be reluctant to give employ- 
ment to handicapped men. If a soldier or 
sailor has lost a hand, an arm, a foot, a leg, 
or an eye, in the military service, and is 
retrained and made 100 per cent efficient 
for a skilled occupation, employers will look 
96 


askance at giving him a chance to show 
his skill, if they are to be held responsible 
for his compensation should he lose the 
second hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye, in their 
employment, because if this second mis- 
fortune should befall him, he would then 
be a permanent, total liability against the 
employer, according to the state compen- 
sation act wherever he might live. While 
the spirit of patriotism is running high, 
many employers of labor would no doubt 
take this chance and assume the risk wil- 
lingly, in order that the soldier boys may 
have an opportunity; but with the read- 
justments which are now taking place in 
industry, and the multitude of perplexing 
economic problems which confront the em- 
ployers, we may expect that most of them 
will feel that they should be relieved of 
the extraordinary compensation cost, at- 
tendant upon accumulated injuries which 
might be received in their shops and mills. 
We cannot depend, therefore, upon the pa- 
triotic spirit of the employers to solve this 
question, nor is it clear that we ought to 
ask them to do so. 
Inasmuch as the primary disability which 
stands in the way of the men securing posi- 


paying the ordi- 


to review the findings of the 
State Compensation Commissions, or 
Courts, as it would hardly be legal 
for a State Court or Commission to 
be more than an agent for the Fed- 
eral Government in discharging its re- 
sponsibility; or, the Federal Compensa- 
tion Act referred to could be so amended 
so as to give to all soldiers and sailors dis- 
abled in the service, and who are receiving 
compensation from the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, the status of civil employees 
of the United States for the purpose of 
compensation for injuries received on ac 
count of their employment in civil life, their 
claims to be adjudicated by the Federal 
Compensation Commission. This arrange- 
ment would provide for uniformity of ad- 
ministration, and the soldiers and sailors 
would be accorded the same treatment as 
the civil employees of the United States. 
In order to assure the returned soldiers 
and sailors an opportunity to work, it 
would be well if the whole compensation 
cost were paid by the United States. In 
New York and Ohio only the extraordinary 
cost for the second or recurrent injury is 
paid from a general fund, the employer 
[Continued on page 102 
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THE BOLSHEVIKI 
MUST GO 


(Continued from page 88) 
erous part in relation to Bolshevism that 
pacifism has played in relation to the self 
preservation of civilization. 

It is this doctrine above all things that 
must be exposed and opposed. No one de- 
sires to see a return to barbarous methods 
of dealing with the criminal element in 
human society, but the day has come when 
sane men and women must make up their 
minds that criminality cannot be permitted 
in the name of humanity to go on the 
loose. It must be taken in hand with a 
firmness that cannot be misunderstood and 
a way must be found to exterminate it. The 
kings have gone, The criminal must go. 


AN AVALANCHE OF 
WHEAT 


(Continued from page 87) 
filled with wheat, because there are differ- 
ent grades of wheat which must be taken 
into consideration, and there are other 
grains that have to be stored—crops of 
corn and oats, for instance. So it is figured 
by the experts that we will not have over 
350,000,000 bushels of storage space avail- 
able for wheat, and nearly twice 350,000,- 
000 bushels to look out for. The head of the 
grain corporation, Mr. Barnes, has given 
estimates to Congress of 650,000,000 bush- 
els which must be looked out for. 

All this points out that the Government 
cannot handle the crop next year, even 
tho it has guaranteed to pay more than $2 
a bushel for it. There simply is not the 
physical capacity for handling it. 

But the guaranteed price runs to May 
31, 1920. Suppose that the farmer in Amer- 
ica is being paid for his wheat in accord- 
ance with the guarantee, when wheat is 
worth only $1 in the world’s markets. The 
new wheat from the far Southwest will 
come in and then work north. Then the 
farmers will be in a position to work in 
new wheat at their so-called $2 price, 
which, by the way, is $2.26 on the Chicago 
market. The President was authorized in 
the Lever Law to fix the price of wheat, 
and fixed the price at $2 upon the recom- 
mendation of the so-called Fair Price Com- 
mittee, which named $2.20 as a fair price 
at Chicago. Later he authorized the Food 
Administration to adjust the price, which 
it accordingly did, at $2.26 in Chicago— 
making allowance for the advance in freight 
rates of last June. When, in the world’s 
markets, wheat will be worth $1 and on 
the farm only 75 cents, it will be selling 
under the Government guarantee at $2.26 
in Chicago. 

Now, when we come to the matter of 
prices, the price guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment—$2.26, in Chicago, which is 
$2.394 in New York to include the various 
handling charges, storage, etc.—it would 
cost the Government $2.50 at seaboard. 
Yet, with the enormous quantities of wheat 
that there are in the other countries, wheat 
might be selling in those countries at only 
$1. The foreigners will buy where they 
can buy cheapest, of course. They won't 
pay us $2.50 when they can buy wheat 
elsewhere for $1. There is, thus, a possibil- 
ity that the world’s markets will force our 
Government to sell wheat at $1 which has 
cost the Government $2.50. All this leads 
to another point: If our Government is 
selling to Europe wheat at $1, will 
our American people be willing to buy their 
flour on the basis of $2.50 wheat? In other 
words, if our Government is selling to 
Europe on the basis of flour at approxi- 
mately $5 a barrel, will our people be will- 
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Serving The Ipswich Mills 


The Ipswich Mills retain Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Engineers, 
to render them a constant engi- 
neering service. 


Whether for new construction 
at one of their five large knit goods 
plants, or for rearrangement of 
power, processes or lighting, or 
for the setting of valuations, or 
for any other matters in which 
engineering plays a part, the 
Ipswich Mills call upon us 
for advice or supervision of 
the work. Thus they avoid 
the expense of maintaining 
a costly engineering depart- 
ment, and gain the abilities 
of a large engineering or- 
ganization. 


“ BUILDING 
with 
FORESIGHT” 


This is but a glimpse of the 
service which we are fitted to ren- 
der—fitted by sixty-eight years of 
experience in planning and super- 
vising the construction of thou- 
sands of plants. We have gained 
a broad knowledge, not only of 
technical, but also commercial, 
financial and business conditions 
and how to meet them in any in- 
dustry.“T he Successful Knit 
Goods Plant,” a new book 
describing a number of 
plants we have engineered, 
will be of interest and value 
to the head of every knit 
goods manufacturing con- 
cern. It will be sent you 
at your request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET - 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING .- 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 


CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
- NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 
MONTREAL, P. @ 
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for War-Time Ben- P Monologues, Enter 
efits. Recitations, Yl Dialogs, 
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CHICKENS SICK? Bowe a 
imberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75¢ post- 


paid with 5 book poultry Soeery free. 
CEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. 720 Omaha, Neb. 








AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we _ will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 
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ing to pay around $12? If we are shipping 
wheat to foreign millers at $1, making flour 
cost nominally $5 a barrel in the bulk in 
Europe, of course the.millers of this coun- 
try could not pay $2 or $2.50 for wheat 
and compete in shipping flour for export. 
It follows that unless the Government 
drove the American millers out of the ex- 
port market entirely, they would have to 
sell them wheat for export, at least, on the 
$1 basis. Otherwise, you would have the 
millers selling domestic flour to local con- 
sumers at, let us say, $12.50 a barrel, and 
selling it for export at $5 a barrel. 

Now, what is the remedy? There is none! 
As far as any one is able to figure out, the 
Government is out about a billion dollars. 
Certainly no one in the Food Administra- 
tion or the Department of Agriculture has 
been able to devise any other workable 
plan. 

Tn the first place, the Government can- 
not break its promise to the farmers, who 
have accepted their share of the agreement 
and planted tremendous acreage in wheat. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
Government buy all the wheat from the 
farmers thru its various agencies at the 
guaranteed price and then sell it back to 
the public at the world market price. Now 
just what would that mean? In Kansas, 
we will say, the Government will buy the 
wheat from the farmer at $2.18, Kansas 
City. The Kansas City miller would buy 
it .at just as low a price as possible. So 
would the Minneapolis miller. In actual 
practise it is impossible to work out an 
absolutely fair relationship between the 
various markets of the Government in con- 
sideration of the various characteristics of 
the wheat. For instance, the Kansas City 
wheat is much lower in moisture than the 
Northwestern wheat, but under the guar- 
anteed price there is no differentiation 
made as to the characteristics of the wheat. 

Another suggestion is that the farmer sel] 
wheat at any price he can get for it and 
get a certificate of the selling price and 
make a bill on the Government for. the dif- 
ference between that price and the Govern- 
ment’s guaranteed price. How would this 
work out? A miller would have a good 
farmer friend, B. Smith, let us say. The 
miller might say, “Bill, you won’t suffer 
any loss on this wheat business if you sell 
your wheat to me for fifty cents. All you 
have to do is to make a bill on the Govern- 
ment for the difference between fifty cents 
and the guaranteed price.” From this ex- 
treme illustration it is clear that the miller 
might buy his wheat at less than a dollar. 
And that would mean more trouble still. 

Then, the suggestion has been made that 
the Government build storage accommoda- 
tions to take care of the storage next year. 
But mere storage warehouses will not take 
care of the wheat properly. If wheat is a 
little damp, it will spoil in some conditions, 
and as a general precaution all of it, or at 
least a great deal of it, would have to be 
turned over. Tanks would have to be sup- 
plied, and the wheat would have to be run 
thru to let the air into it, to keep it from 
suffering from heat or deterioration. Suit- 
able storage is worth somewhere around 
twenty cents a bushel in cost of proper 
buildings and storage facilities. Moreover. 
it would cost approximately two cents a 
month to carry this wheat in storage. Stor- 
age and interest charges accumulate very 
rapidly. It is estimated, in other words, that 
these charges amount to about twenty-five 
cents a year per bushel. And at the end of 
the year the Government might not be 
able to get as much for its wheat as it 
could get before it had stored the wheat. 
The quantity of wheat that would have to 
be stored would be so enormous, likely, 
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that tremendous storage buildings would 
have to be erected. From estimates made 
by the Food Administration, it might be 
necessary to build storage facilities for 
400,000,000 bushels, which would cost 
about $80,000,000. Then, in addition, you 
would have the interest charges which, in 
the case of wheat alone, amount to about 
1} cents a month per bushel, at 6 per cent. 
Then you have to add the interest on the 
other investment. You have to charge off 
an enormous amortization, because you 
have no use for your storage facilities 
later. So it is safe to say that the storage 
will cost, including losses on the invest- 
ment in building, thirty to forty or even 
fifty cents a year per bushel. And then, to 
top all that, at the end of a year of stor- 
age, the price might not be any better, be- 
cause the market, in all probability, would 
be no higher. 

The total loss to the Government in the 
working out of any of these plans would 
seem to approximate about a billion dollars, 
which is a goodly share of a fair-size Lib- 
erty Loan. “There is,” said an authority 
of the Food Administration, “no way out 
of the situation that I can see. The proba- 
ble 1919 crop is 1,250,000,000 bushels. The 
domestic consumption of wheat, figured lib- 
erally, amounts to 650,000,000 bushels. The 
balance to dispose of amounts to 600,000,- 
000 bushels. The maximum elevator capac- 
ity. including public and private storage 
available for wheat, is only 350,000,000 
bushels. And the balance, for which there 
may be no storage room, unless all this 
quantity of wheat can be exported, which 
is unlikely, would be 250,000,000 bushels. 
So 350,000,000 bushels in storage would 
have to be disposed of by the Government 
in addition to the 250,000,000 bushels for 
export. In other words, the Government 
will have 600,000,000 bushels to dispose of. 
The largest wheat exports on record are 
for 1902, 235,000,000 bushels; for 1916, 
243,000,000 bushels; for 1915, 333,000,000 
bushels. In 1905, a fairly typical year, we 
exported only 44,000,000 bushels. 

It looks as tho Congress by its guaran- 
tee, resulting in an unprecedented probable 
crop as above, has created a situation that 
it will be physically impossible to make 
good to the producer, for the reason that 
aside from the enormous amount of money 
that must be used by the Government to 
make good this guarantee, there will not be 
the storage room in which to place the 
wheat, with the result that they cannot 
accept delivery from the farmers by May 
31, 1920. New crop movement (1920) 
starts in June, and if the time of delivery 
is extended into June or even later as 
would be necessary, farmers may then be 
expected to try to deliver the 1920 crop 
at the so-called $2 price, when in the 
world’s market it may be worth only $1 
or less. So any way we come at it, it looks 
as if the Government were cornered, by 
Congress, the President and the farmer. 

While the Government is obligated to 
pay the farmer $2 or more, it cannot force 
the foreign buyer to pay more than actual 
world market values, which will be based 
on world supply and demand. In other 
words, if Australia offers Europe wheat at 
$1, that will be the price at which the 
United States Government will be forced 
to sell wheat that has cost it $2 on the 
farm, or $2.50, seaboard. 

It seems, thus, to conservative experts 
with the widest possible view of the wheat 
situation, that the Government is “in” to 
the extent of about a billion dollars. The 
Government made the wisest possible pro- 
visions for winning the war, of course, 
and this huge sum can accordingly be 
charged off to victory; nevertheless, the 
U. S. A. must foot the bill. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
TRACTORS o®AERONAUTICS 2) 


OPPORTUNITIES 


always open for “men who know.” The 
real big progressive fellows are con- 
stantly seeking knowledge of modern 
industry. Men who want to learn more 
about Automobiles, Tractors and Flying 
Machines, read the American Automo- 
.bile Digest; it is a‘ monthly digest of 
the automobile field; a practical monthly 
magazine brimful of instructive, helpful 
and money-saving information. It is vir- 
tually a complete course of instructions 
coming to you monthly, keeping you 
posted on all new things also. The high- 
est salaried specialists in America are 
regular contributors. The editorial staff 
is a specially picked body of trained men 
who have the exceptional faculty of ex- 
plaining vital points in the simplest and 
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“AUTOCRAFT” 


The price of a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 
twelve big issues printed in colors, is $1.00. 
next twelve big numbers and we wiil promptly mail you, postpaid, a volume of 
AUTOCRAFT Sed te FREE. 
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most easily understood language. Such 
subjects as steering systems, carburetors, 
magnetos, vaporizers, proper lubrication, 
tire probl " ical maintenance, 
home repairs and a hundred other money- 
saving stunts are clearly explained and 
illustrated. Every Car Owner and Chauf- 
feur should read it regularly. ¢ AUTO- 
CRA is a 257-page, profusely illus- 
trated, DeLuxe bound volume, overflowing 
with instructive, helpful information on 
the automobile. The author, R. Engel- 
man has carefully and thoroughly ex- 
plained every part of the automobile so 
that you will be able to make minor re- 
pairs and adjustments yourself. It will 
save you many dollars yearly. This is 
the very book you have been looking for. 
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This special offer is limited and will be 
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THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
361 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enter my subscription to 
the AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
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LUTELY FREE a copy of Engelman’s 
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Problem 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I'd started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time stud 
would do fora man. Taking up that I.C.S. 
course marked the real beginning of my 
success. In three months I received my 
first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


One hour after ry pd each night spent with the 

I. C.S. in the quiet of your own home will prepare 

it 3 me position you want in the work you 
ike bes 


Yes, it will! Putit up to usto prove it. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 


—s eee eee TEAR OUTHERL == ———— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX4502B, SCRANTON, PA. 



























































Explain, without obi! me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the sub) fore which I mark X. 
ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Blectrie ting and ys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring w immer 
Tecerees gine Show Card Writer 

*) MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draft ILLUSTRATING 

=] Machine Shop Practice Cartoonin 

a Ges Ea and Typist 

P)CIVIL ENGINEER = Cert. Pub. Accountant 

Surveying and TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Accountant 

TATIONARY ENGINEER Commoese Law 

. silo. Draftsman Teacher astiliiag 

F) Contractor and Builder Mathe 

LJ Architects: CIVIL SERVICE 
Ci Builder Railway Cl 

tructural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

L_) PLUMBING AND HEATING Aute 

| Sheet Metal Worker Ne tion ‘Spantad 

. Textile Overseer or Sunt. AGRICULTURE ff _/Freach 

LJ ONEMIST Poaltry Raising §|_Itallan 

Name 

Present 

0 =) 

Street 

and No — 

City. State. 








LANGUAGES faknes 


ON ALI PRONOGRAPHS 


**Like learning a tune—and 
correct accent 


Pre 
crease your business. Used and recomme 
bo leading colleges, Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 


by educators | 











How to Learn the Secret of 
Being a Convincing Talker 
is told on the inside back 
cover of this magazine. 





























MACHINES INSTEAD OF MEN 


(Continued from page 93) 


All went well for a few days. Then it 
developed that this concern had peculiari- 
ties and necessities that the machines or- 
dered were not prepared to accommodate. 
There is as much difference between vari- 
ous kinds of office machines as there is be- 
tween various breeds of horses or various 
makes of automobiles. One must know the 
product of all manufacturers before he can 
safely buy any. 

These particular machines did not give 
entire satisfaction. Old Caleb Root was 
grimly joyful. He gave orders that when the 
free trial period of a month should be over, 
the machines were to be thrown out. 

Larkin rushed to New York and made a 
personal inspection of a score of different 
machines. At last he came upon the very 
one that suited him, signed a personal con- 
tract for installation with preliminary free 
trial, took a sample machine back with him 
as personal baggage, and reached the office 
a day before the month was out on the other 
machines. It was up to him to make good 
in twenty-four hours. Did he? He did. 

He selected a couple of the best work- 
ers, offered them triple time to stay on the 
job till midnight, had the new machine 
delivered while the senior partner was at 
dinner, and to this gentleman said nothing 
about the evening work ahead. With his 
two helpers he spent four hours mastering 
the details of the new machine. By mid- 
night they could work it. They all went 
home in a taxi, got a few hours sleep, and 
were in the office again before the senior 
partner came next morning. When he ar- 
rived, the new machine was turning out the 
most beautiful results imaginable. No 
bother, no hitch, no mistakes anywhere. 

A sample of the product lay on the desk 
of the senior partner, with an attached 
note containing the words, “Respectfully 
submitted for your approval,” and signed 
with the initials of the junior partner. The 
old man rubbed his eyes, looked hard at 
the elegant sheet of blameless character, 
spoke a word not used in theological semi- 
naries, and left abruptly for Larkin’s office. 
“Where did this come from?” the old man 
snorted. “From our agreement that does 
not expire till this afternoon,’ Larkin 
answered. “The machines we have tried 
for a month will be returned to the maker 
as you ordered, but a better machine has 
been set up as I ordered. By the terms of 
our agreement both orders will stand.” 
Root saw the point. “You win!” he said. 

The fiscal year came to a close, Root and 
Larkin were examining the books together 
on the last day of the year. The new ma- 
chines had paid for themselves twice over, 
and left the business in shape to reduce 
expenses and thus increase profits next 
year anywhere from 10 to 30 per cent. 
With the complete statement before them 
Root and Larkin both fell to thinking. 

Root spoke first. “I must be getting old 
and feeble-minded. We should have lost 
thousands of dollars if you had listened to 
me when I wanted to keep antiquated 
methods in the office.” Larkin stopped him 
—‘What about that thousand dollars or 
more that we should have lost buying the 
first set of machines if I had not listened 
to you? We're about even on the deal. And 
I have been thinking that hereafter we 
would do better if each of us listened more 
and argued less. You naturally look down- 
hill, I naturally look uphill, so to keep on 
the level and move forward rapidly we 
should always try to balance between the 
different viewpoints. Let’s take for our 
motto next year Adjustment—Not Argu- 
ment.” The senior partner answered 
“Right!” and they shook hands. Thus the 





optimist and the pessimist were reconciled, 
marvelous to relate. And they all lived hap- 
pily ever after, which is the proper way for 
the story of any life experience to end. 

Now we come to the point of the story. 
Why should not investigation and adopticn 
of the best office machines and appliances te 
as universal as the need for their use and 
the advantage from it? We have mentioned 
about a score of endorsements by concerns 
of the highest standing. Letters of approval 
and appreciation might be quoted from hun- 
dreds of other commercial, industrial and 
professional organizations and institutions 
—all pointing in the same direction, all 
urging the office manager to buy and use 
more office machines. 

Wherever a good office machine is avail- 
able, it offers ten probable advantages over 
the crude, unscientific method of doing the 
job by hand. These are speed, accuracy, 
legibility, economy, safety, uniformity, 
health, production, liberation, promotion. 

A good machine works about ten times 
faster than the human band or brain. It 
never makes a mistake. It presents a re- 
sult neat, legible and certain. It operates 
at a cost of 10 to 50 per cent less than 
the old-fashioned way. It prevents confu- 
sion, misunderstanding, waste, loss of life 
or property. It puts the various depart- 
ments of the business on a standardized 
basis. It reduces for employees the liability 
to fatigue, eye strain, occupational dis- 
eases, functional and nervous disorders. It 
boosts production without demanding over- 
time. It liberates high officials for higher 
work, and employees on large pay for spe- 
cialized duties that deserve large pay. It 
hastens promotion of minor employees by 
helping them to work their hands faster 
and thus earn more, and their heads better 
and thus prepare for better positions. 

There are now more than sixty office 
operations reliably, quickly and inexpen- 
sively performed by machines. A list of the 
principal ones appears in the diagram head- 
ed “Office Machine Gage.’”’ Whether a com- 
plete outfit of mechanical appliances will 
save money, time and trouble in your office 
remains for you to decide, but the chances 
are that you need twice as many machines 
as you have. When you are convinced that 
you need more help of this kind, or at least 
that you should investigate the possibili- 
ties, the part of wisdom then is not to buy 
any machine till the maker of it has proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that his ma- 
chine is unqualifiedly the best for your 
purpose, 

For example, there are a dozen popular 
adding machines on the market, each claim- 
ing superiority over the others. And the 
same is true of typewriting machines, dupli- 
cating machines, time recording machines, 
bookkeeping machines. How are you going 
to pick the best? By the rigid application 
of certain advance tests of both manufac- 
turer and machine. The following series of 
tests was deduced from a comparative study 
of the method and character of the largest 
and best manufacturers of office machines. 
The items appear in chronological order— 
not in order of relative importance. You 
will find upon investigation that the most 
reliable manufacturer of a superior office 
machine does the following things: 

He. advertises regularly in trade papers 
and business journals. 

He publishes free literature of general 
information. He wants and tries to help 
you do your work better—no matter 


whether he sells you a machine or not, 
You should find his literature valuable 
apart from the advertising features. 
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Give Them 
Their Jobs 
Back 


HE men who left 

your shop or your 
office to finish the Big 
- over there have 
een working for you 
all the time they have 
been away. 


And though not on 
your payroll, they have 
saved your business 
and your home from 
things worse than 
bankruptcy or frre. 


Their experience has 
developed them and 
made them more val- 
uable to you. 


When they return, 
give them more than a 
welcome home. Have 
their places, at bench 
or desk, ready for 
them. 


DURAND 


STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


















A booklet of 32 pages, 
50 fac-simile writings 
interpreting character 

will be sent with sample 
box of 10 pens, different 
patterns, on receipt of 10c. 


349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





He quotes endorsements of national users 
of the machine. Hither in print or on per- 
sonal request he gives names and addresses 
of concerns and individuals using the ma- 
chine to advantage. 

He demonstrates its value by free trial 
on your own work in your own office. 

He arranges installation of machine by 
an expert. 

He invites a competitive test with other 
machines. 

He promises definite results and guar- 
antees them satisfactory. Should results be 
defective or deficient, he will make good 
with a new machine, or with free repairs 
for the old, provided you have given it 
proper use and care. ; 

He insists that the buyer must “sell” 
himself. The argument is not oratory but 
demonstration. If your judgment fails to 
sell you the machine the manufacturer 
withdraws cheerfully—and no harm done. 

He furnishes complete instructions, rules 
and cautions in printed form to cover not 
only the regular use of the machine but 
also emergencies and accidents. 

He maintains a free service department 
where the advice of experts may be had by 
the owners of the machine at any time 
without cost. Every branch office or local 
agency thruout the country acts as a re- 
ceiving station of the service department, 
for application by owners of machines 
either for advice or for repair of defective 
parts or for satisfaction of demands or 
complaints by the user. 

Before buying an office machine, study 
the manufacturer and check him up on the 
preceding ten points. He should qualify on 
at least seven, to deserve your patronage. 

But even more vital than the selection 
and support of the best manufacturer, is 
the analysis and appraisal of your own 
office regarding the number and kinds of 
machines that your special work demands. 
The table on page 93, which is the first 
of its kind ever printed, shows in a graphic 
way what machines you require most and 
first, and how profitable each may become. 
The following directions will enable you to 
use the table effectively. 

1. Go over Modern List of Office Opera- 
tions and check each that your work re- 
quires. 

2. Number the items thus checked in 
order of relative importance, judging each 
by the amount of time consumed, or the 
number of motions made, or the sum of 
salaries or wages now paid to operators 
doing the work by hand. 

3. Obtain directory of manufacturers of 
a'’ machines performing operations listed 
as applying to your work. Directory to be 
had from Independent Ffficiency Service, 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 

4. While awaiting arrival of directory 
analyze cost of your principal operations, if 
you have not already done so. Fill out first 
seven columns of Office Machine Gage ac- 
cording to headings of .columns. Unit of 
time suggested is an hour, but a minute 
may be used if preferred, or a decimal por- 
tion of an hour, or any other uniform divi- 
sion of time. The salvage cost in column 
six refers to average waste per unit of 
time due to delays, mistakes or spoilage. 

5. Obtain catalogs and other descriptive 
literature of machines most needed, from 
manufacturers named in directory you will 
receive from the Independent Efficiency 
Service. Get catalogs of at least three 
makes of any machine you think of buying. 

6. Consult manufacturers on doubtful 
points. If you have problems or queries not 
covered by the catalog write the manufac- 
turers personally. 

7. Choose various machines tentatively 
—with a first and second choice for each 
operation. 

8. Fill out last seven columns of Office 





You’ve got to have 
the right pencil 


If your pencil work is 
to be always up to top 
speed, top efficiency, 
you ve got to have a pen- 
cil not only of the best 
quality but of the degree 
of lead exactly suited to 
your work, 


DIXONS 
LDORAD 


the master drawing pencit® 








is proclaimed by artists, archi- 
tects, engineers, business men 
and other connoisseurs, as a real 
American achievement. The 
strong, long-wearing leads do not 
easily break or wear down quickly, 
Their responsiveness makes your 
work less tiring, 2nd quicker. 
First of all specify the Eldorado; 
then be sure you are getting the 
right grade, 

How to find Note in the 
chart below Rs a ye 9H the 
hardest and HB is medium (the degree most 
used in general work). Select the degree you 
think will suit your work and your liking. If 
not exactly right, next time choose a grade 
harder or softer. When you have thus found 


our degree, specify it every time and you 
will always have pencil satisfaction. 


Send us 16c in stamps now, specifyin 
the de uu want and we will sen 
you samples worth double the 
money. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 





DEPT.143-5 JERSEY CITY,N.J. 
" Canadi Established Bw 
DOG distributore 1827 





A.R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





6B) Varying degrees of H Hard. 
sb ex softness —6B 2H Harder. 


4B ) softest. 3H Very hard, 
3B Extra soft and black. 4H Extra hard. 
2B Very soft and black. SH) Varvi 

B Soft and black. 6H Prt sony 
HB Medium soft. 8H extra 

BF Firm. 9H hardness. 





nd Your Name and We'll ! 
Send You a Lachnite 


IN’T send a penny. send d say. ‘‘Sendme 
ry achnite mounted _. solid gol +a 10 is’ f 
trial.’’. We will send t prepaid it to your home. en it 


merely deposit 
for 10 all days. Fx he 


$18.76 
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How mucA 


Income Tax 
must you pay? 


Will you be able to answer this, to 
study minutely this greatest of all rev- 
enue bills and the’ hundreds of conflict- 
ing decisions of Courts and Treasury? 
Or will you join that great army of 
business men who solve their Income 
Tax Problems with Montgomery’s 
standard, authoritative guide, which 


Tells Exactly How to Proceed 


in every item of your returns, whether they be 
for corporation, partnership, fiduciary, or pri- 
vate individual. Montgomery is never non- 
committal, never side-steps. He tells precisely 
the disposition to make of the Tax difficulties 
in your business. 


Montgomerys/9/9 
/ncome Tax Procedure 


The author, Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A., is a well- 
known lawyer and an accountant of international reputa- 
tion. Many of his Income Tax interpretations have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court in cases where he 
differed from Treasury decisions. 


20,000 copies sold last year 


to corporation officers, lawyers, accountants, 
and others of big interests. Their satisfaction is 
reflected in the flood of repeat orders for this 
year’s manual, now in preparation by the same 
author. 


Sent free on approval 


Simply send your ORDER NOW—-send no money with 
it. We will mail this manual, as soon as issued, for 
five days’ free inspection, after which you can ‘en | 
return the book or remit he price in full, $6.00 

b y be mailed to all ae SE. 


of the ar in ample vane for making returns, 
Ronald Press Company, Dept. 64 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


FACTS. Arguments, Biiefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific material, 
I club papers, eogpene and essays. The Bureau 
f Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 


and Decorations—U. S. Service 


and Allies in Silk. Bunting and 
Cotton for inside or outside. 
Quick service via insured parcel 

a price-list mailed the MIN- 


bre your oe — 
x5-ft. ‘WELCOME HOME” Bann 


L. L. FINK’ & SONS, Good Flags, 7th, ab. Market, Phila, Pa. 


Dealers—write for wholesale prices 

















Emanuel 


SWEDENBORG’S 
BOOKS 


at a nominal price—5c 





Any or all of the following four vol- 
umes will be sent, prepaid, to any address 
on receipt of 5 cents per book: 


“Heaven and Hell” 624 Pages 
“Divine Providence” 605 “ 
“Four Leading Doctrines” 593 “ 
“Divine Loveand Wisdom” 598 “ 


Each book is printed in large type on 
good paper, and is substantially bound 
in stiff paper cover. 


Endowed for that purpose, this 
Society offers to send you these 
books without cost or obligation 
other than 5 cents each for mailing. 


Address all orders to Room 742 


The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society 
3 West 29th Street New York 














Machine Gage. Catalogs of manufacturers 
should include data required by headings 
of these columns. 

9. Buy machines where total savings 
tabulation in column fourteen warrants 
purchase. Find this profit or loss by com- 
paring totals of column seven and column 
thirteen, adding to yearly machine opera- 
tion cost the original price divided by num- 
ber of years representing average life of 
machine. 

10. Secure active belief, enthusiasm and 
codperation of employees handling ma- 
chines. If you are not certain how to do 
this, we will suggest ways. 

11. Be sure that all machines are used 
strictly according to directions from the 
beginning. Train every employee assigned 
to a machine, according to instructions of 
manufacturer. At least a third of the value 
on a machine lies in the mental and man- 
ual motive and process of the worker who 
handles it. 

12. Arouse and develop the latent ambi- 
tion of employees along higher lines leading 
to promotion. While machine operators 
usually make more money than hand opera- 
tors, they are likely to deteriorate into 
human machines themselves, and to gain 
promotion less rapidly because of it. The 
work of a machine is execution but the 
work of a man is origination. So far as the 
employee is concerned, the ultimate purpose 
of an office machine is to give him time and 
energy to think about his job, above his 
job, ahead of his job. 


SOLDIER AND SAILOR 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 96) 

nary cost for the accident. To illus- 
trate: If a young man ‘with one 
eye loses his other eye in the course of em- 
ployment, his employer thru the insurance 
company, or the state fund, pays him com- 
pensation for 128 or 100 weeks, and there- 
after during his life he receives compensa- 
tion from the state fund. If we had to con- 
sider only the question of compensation and 
not the related problems of employment, 
this would be strictly fair in arranging a 
scheme of compensation for the soldiers 
and sailors; but there is involved the diffi- 
culty of securing employment for men who 
have suffered permanent functional losses, 
and it is hardly worth while to seek legis- 
lation that would complete a compensation 
scheme for handicapped people, but which 
still leaves them under the handicap of an 
adverse attitude upon the part of employ- 
ers. It is just as necessary to make handi- 
capped people employable from the point of 
view of the employer as it is to arrange a 
just and workable. scheme for compensa- 
tion costs. 

Furthermore, if the Federal Government 
expects to do complete justice to the sol- 
diers and sailors disabled in servicey who 
want to return, and ought to return, to 
civil employment, the Government can quite 
well afford to place this slight premium 
upon its military servants, as it will free 
them from the disadvantage of not being 
wanted by employers, both because they 
are handicapped, and also because they 
may bring increased risks into their plants. 
The only solution of the insurance prob- 
lem inyolved is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume the extraordinary com- 
pensation cost for recurring injuries in 
civil employment; and in order that the 
problem of securing employment for them 
may be solved, the Federal Government 
likewise should assume the full cost of com- 
pensation for them on account of any in- 
juries they may receive in the course of 
their employment. 


‘ 








Contracts 
Cancelled? 


When war-work is on the 
wane, your next best move 
is—what? Will you guess or 
be sure? Babson’s Reports 
give you specific facts, ad- 
vise you of new opportu- 
nities and markets. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that allaction is fol- 
lowed b ual reaction. Work with a def- 
inite policy on fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write Dept. I-23 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Cempiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 











when grandpa marched 
home from war, Piso’s 
was an old favorite. 
Today it is more popu- 
lar and more widely 
used than ever. 

Piso’s gives prompt and 
effective relief. Soothes 
inflamed throats; eases 
tickling and relieves 
hoarseness. 

Ask your druggist 
for Piso’s—the old 
favorite. 


Contains No Opiate 


Safe for 
Young and 
Old 


PISOS 
for Coughs & Colds 


is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Wear 


Simon Shoe ‘sion en ny 
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ROOSEVELT AND HIS 
TIMES 


(Continued from page 95) 


resulted in averting disaster from the un- 
dertaking. 

In the next year the influence of the 
Rooseveltian personality was again felt in 
affairs outside the traditional realm of 
American international interests. Germany 
was attempting to intrude into the situa- 
tion in Morocco, where France, by common 
consent, had been the dominant foreign in- 
fluence. The rattling of the Potsdam sabre 
was threatening the tranquillity of the 
status quo. A conference of eleven Euro- 
pean powers and: the United States was 
held at Algeciras to readjust the treaty 
provisions for the protection of foreigners 
in the decadent Moroccan empire. In the 
words of a historian of America’s foreign 
relations, 

Altho the United States was of all perhaps the 
least directly interested in the subject matter of 


dispute, and might appropriately have held 
aloof from the meeting altogether, its represent- 





atives were among the most influential of all, 
and it was largely owing to their sane and 
irenic influence that in the end a treaty was 
amicably made and signed. 

But there was something behind all 
this. A quiet conference had _ taken 
place one day in the remote city 
of Washington. The President of the 
United States and the French Ambassador 
had discussed the approaching meeting at 
Algeciras. There was a single danger point 
to be got over in the impending negotia- 
tions. It was at that point that Germany 
was likely to attempt to make trouble. The 
French must find a way around it. The 
Ambassador had come to the right shop. 
He went out with a few words scratched 
on a card in the Roosevelt handwriting 
containing a proposal for a solution. The 
proposal went to Paris, then to Morocco. 
The solution was adopted by the confer- 
ence, and the Hohenzollern menace to the 
peace of the world was averted for the mo- 
ment. Once more Mr. Roosevelt had shown 
how being wise in time was the sure way 
to peace. 

But no portrait of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and no picture of his times, can be complete 
without the bold, firm outlines of his 
Panama policy set as near as may be in 
their proper perspective. His action in the 
Panama matter was above all character- 
istic. It sprang full-formed from his devo- 
tion to achievement, his love of the short 
course straight to the end in view, his 
hatred of chicanery and greed, his sense 
of justice and fair-play, his conviction of 
the value of the fact and the viciousness of 
the fiction. His critics, of course, would 
state it otherwise. They woukl doubtless 
say that it was the expression of his de- 
termination to have his own way, and an 
example of his addiction to the “big stick.” 
But in any case they would not fail to 
agree that the course he took was just 
what it would be natural to expect from 
him. For, whichever way you take it, that 
is precisely the kind of man he was, exactly 
the kind of President he was. 








Wall Street lambs do not increase the 
food supply !—The Spur. 


Germany has found a_ substitute for 
everything else. It shouldn’t be hard to find 
S. substitute for the Kaiser.—<St. Louis 

ar. 


“Where are you going?’ asked one 
rookie of another. 
_ “Going to the blacksmith shop to get my 
tin hat reblocked.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


One thing which youth probably never 
will understand is why middle age declines 
a chocolate cream just before dinner for 
fear it will spoil its appetite—Ohio State 
Journal. 





Doran Books of Importance 
“AND THEY THOUGHT WE WOULDN'T 


° Official C t Chicago ; 
ICH F loy d Gi bbons pone Re vey my mld he 8-4 
America’s achievement from the beginning of the war until the armistice. Foch, 


Pershing and Petain agree that “No man is more qualified than Gibbons to tell the 
real story.” Illus. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


THE GLORY OF THE COMING Irvin S. Cobb 


What Mine Eyes Have Seen of Americans at the Front 

“We shall scarcely see a better account than this of those scenes of the great war 
which most directly and most vitally appeal to the American reader.”—New York 
Tribune. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


JOYCE KILMER: Poems, Essays and Letters 
Edited and with a Memoir by Robert Cortes Holliday 


A representative collection of Kilmer’s work in his varied fields. Portraits and 
facsimile of his last poem written in France. 2 vols. 8vo, Net, $5.00 


THE EDCE OF THE QUICKSANDS 
D. Thomas Curtin 


An illuminating analysis of the forces at work in Germany today, and the underly- 
ing causes of her disintegration. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FASCINATING FICTION 
THE YOUNC DIANA Marie Corelli 


Against the hopelessness of waiting for a faithless lover, Diana revolts. Exciting 
adventures restore the lost scepter of youth and beauty. Net, $1.50 


VENUS IN THE EAST Wallace Irwin 


A rattling good novel, and a rollicking satire on metropolitan folly. Illus. Net, $1.50 


THE CLUTCH OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 


“Miss Cooke knows all there is to know about so telling a story as to ‘hold’ the 
reader.”—New York Sun. Net, $1.25 


TWENTY-THREE AND A HALF HOURS’ LEAVE 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Author of ‘The Amazing Interlude," etc. 
The story of a wager, a uniform, a harsh practical joke and a girl. “Eighty-six 









































pages of sheer, unalloyed delight.”—-New York Tribune. Net, $0.60 
aaaneaiin 
AT ALL BOOKSHOPS : 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New Yor 
PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 





DIVIDEND 
DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 


American Light & Traction Company 


The Board of Directors of the above Com- 
pany, at a meeting held Janua gth, 1919, 
declared a CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on 
the Preferred Stock, a CASH Dividend of 2% 


Languages 
Per Cent. on the Common Stock, and a divi- 


dend at the rate of 12% on of Common 28-30 West 34th Street 
tock on every one hundr 100) shares 0 : 
Common Stock outstanding, all payable Febru- Brooklyn Branch: 218-230 Livingston Street 
ary Ist, 1919. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3:00 o’clock 
P. M. on January 1sth, 1919, and will reopen 
at 10:00 o’clock A. M. on January 27th, 1919. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 
By the Berlitz Method students learn not 


A COURSE IN SOCIAL only to read and write, but especially to 
understand and to speak the foreign 
language. 


By A. S. Beatman, A.M. 


Head of History Department 
Julia Richman High School, 
New York City. 
TEACHERS SEND FOR THIS 
BROCHURE. IT IS FREE 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St. New York 








The Berlitz School of 


Washington, Boston, Philadeiphia, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Orange, Detroit, Havana, Paris, 
London, Rome, Petrograd, Brussels, Madrid, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, etc., etc. 














TRIAL LESSONS FREE 


Pupils traveling may transfer the unfinished 
terms of lessons to any of our 
numerous branches 


Terms May Be Begun At Any Time 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried | 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you ] 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare | 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address | 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our | 
low cost monthly payment plan, our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten | 
Years’ Promotion In One”, Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today, No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. | 

| 


Se Coupon eee 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

praining for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
tive positions in Business, 
Oo Pa for positions a2 Auditors, Comptrol 
r a or ions as - 
ited Public lic Accoun ntants, Cost Ac- 
ny etc. 
C Rees & LETTER-WRITIN 

= Compe hig for —.. as House 
. ooo of apon- 


Mails Ba Corres 
Critics, Letter Executives; and in thebandling 
of special 


MMERCE AND RAILWAY 
lroad 


for — Rai! 
ions as 


ofr Training ang ter ote pimisston to bar and executive- 
— gree of LL. conferred. 
BANKING at AND FINANC 


i, Rte in Banks and 
‘ellers. rs, Trust 


o} NTERSTAT 
TRAFFIC: Teale 
= Le ~ ~—are Ex- 


Training f ad Ln 
Financial Insti 


-Speak 

Oo EFFECTIVE runs SPEAKING: 

Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 

Py > ters, Salesman, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
ans, 


oO 5 Bookkeeping Positions. 
LaSalle Extension University 
Extension 


“The World's Greatest 
Dept. 150-R 


University’* 
Chicago, Illinois 


POOR ees seeenssesseeseserseeseees 
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$5,000 SALESMEN 
No Exceptions on Our Force 

We have an opportunity for thorough, 
energetic men in our sales organization, 
with or without previous experience in 
selling, but who can furnish us with high- 
est references. Ability earns rapid pro- 
motion with us and as to permanence, that 
depends only on making good. There is 
plenty of work day in and day out, year 
after year. Nineteen nineteen is a_ splen- 
did year to start here—new mechanical 
features and a complete line of machines 
selling for from $25.00 to $75.00 make a 
selling connection with the famous Todd 
line of checkwriters and forgery proof 
checks a truly remarkable opportunity for 
ee kind of men we want. Address 

. D. May, 

TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 

(Established 1899) Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER- 
The Independent Lesson Plans 











ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 

HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 

HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

I. Theodore Roosevelt and His Times. By 
Harold Howland. 

1. In a short, spoken paragraph sum up the 
principal impressions produced by the ar- 


ticle. 
2. Prove that the times when Roosevelt lived 
were “brave,” “stirring,” and “big with 


promise of a new age.” 

8. Explain the expression, “The superiority of 
human rights to the rights of property.’”’ 

4, Explain the expression, “We are not for 
the poor man as such, nor for the rich man 
as such.” 

5. What reasons led Roosevelt to come into 
close touch with the common people? What 
similar action is indicated in Shakespeare’s 
“Henry V”? In Addison’s “Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers” ? 

6. Prove that the following saying by Roose- 
velt is particularly important at the present 
time: “Distrust more than any other man 
in this Republic the man who would try to 
teach Americans to substitute loyalty to any 
class for loyalty to the whole American 
people.” 

7. From your own experience, or from “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” “Ivanhoe,” ‘Silas Mar- 
ner” or any other book, give examples that 
will explain both expressions, ‘““The unscru- 
pulous rich” and “The unscrupulous poor.” 

8. Prove that Roosevelt was right in saying: 
“What we care for most is the character 
of the average man.” 

9. Apply the following definitely to school life: 
“If he does his work in slipshod fashion, 
then, no matter what kind of work it is, 
he is a poor American citizen.” ; 

11. Imagine that you are present at a meeting 
of people who somewhat sympathize with 
the Bolsheviki. Explain why “government 
by a plutocracy’” and “government by a 
mob” are equally bad. 

12. Roosevelt's motto was “Spend and _ be 
spent.” Give a talk suitable for your school 
assembly, pointing out cases of pupils, or 
teachers, in your school, whose work has 
shown belief in the same motto. 

18. Prove that Roosevelt’s conduct of foreign 
affairs entitles him high rank as a states- 
man. 


Il. Roosevelt’s Last Message. 

1. Read the entire selection aloud to your class, 
reading it so emphatically that you present 
its thought to the best advantage. 

2. = a well-written brief for an article 

“Methods of Preventing the Segregation 
of Foreigners in the United States.” 

8. Give a short, spirited, patriotic talk on 
the following: ‘“‘Any man who says he is an 
American, but something else also, isn’t an 
American at all.” 


Wf. The Death of Theodore Roosevelt. 

1. For every one of the following words write 
a complex sentence concerning Mr. Roose- 
velt: soldier, naturalist, author, historian, 
publicist, explorer, rancher, statesman. 

2. Write a short essay on “The True Ameri- 
ean Spirit,” drawing illustrative material 
from the life of Roosevelt. 


IV. Sixty Strenuous Years. 

1. Compare, or contrast, the early days of 
Roosevelt and the early days of Washington 
Irving. 

2. Compare, or contrast, the entire career of 
Roosevelt and the entire career of Lin- 
coln. 

8. Point out the principles of journalistic writ- 
ing that may be deduced from the article. 


Vv. Mr. Roosevelt’s Friends. 

1. Explain the meaning of every tribute to 
Mr. Roosevelt, and tell why the tribute is 
well dese 

2. What literary principles guided the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the list of tributes? 

8. Make a grammatical analysis of the first 
sentence of every tribute. 


Vee A Strenuous Life. 
Write a paragraph of negative statement 
concerning “The Strenuous Life.” 

2. In a single paragraph summarize 
thought of the article. 

3. By what method has every paragraph been 
developed ? 


Vil. The Fighting Roosevelts. 
1. Write a short poetic article, i 


the 


in verse or in 


rhythmical prose, that might appropriately 
be printed opposite the page of pictures. 





HISTORY, CIVIC 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

I. Theodore Roosevelt—‘A Strenuous Life,” 
“Theodore Roosevelt and His Times,” 
“Roosevelt’s Last Message,’’ Story of 
the Week. 

1. Give some of the facts that justify the 

judgment of the editorial. writer in his 

statement beginning, “He was not only a 

nome politician and an astute statesman,” 

ete. 

What acts in Roosevelt’s career entitled 

him to the Nobel Peace Prize? 

Contrast Roosevelt’s action in dealing with 

the Venezuelan affair with that of Cleveland. 

4. Justify the statement made in the first sen- 
tence of the last paragraph of the editorial. 
In what sense is it true that the Progres- 
sive party was less a political success than 
an educational machine? 

5. What, according to Mr. Howland, were the 
four dominant characteristics of Roosevelt’s 
faith? Give one or more examples of his 
application of these standards to practical 

airs. 

6. Give one or more examples which illustrate 
his “‘exuberant personality.” 

7. What is the significance of his saying, 
“Walk softly and carry a big stick”? 

8. Discuss in some detail Roosevelt’s attitude 
in handling (a) the “Trust” Problem, (b) 
the Labor Problem, (c) the problems of 
Good Government. 

9* Discuss his activities in (a) the Moroccan 
Affair, (b) the Russo-Japanese War, (c) 
the building of the Panama Canal. 

10. Do you agree that Roosevelt’s Last Message 
is an excellent valedictory to his whole life? 


Il. Balance of Power or League of Nations 
—‘Pro-Germans,” “Changing  Part- 
ners,” “The President in fealy, ‘piles i 
President’s Addresses,” “ ‘Greater Ser- 
bia’ and Her Claims,” “Armenia and 
Syria.” 

1. Give some of the historic facts back of the 
nine or more propositions enunciated in 
the first mentioned editorial. Does the 
writer state the case of the Allies and of 
the United States fairly in each proposition? 

2. Should the Allies and the United States in- 
sist on (a) seizure of German territory, 

(b) payment of a huge indemnity, (c) an- 
nexation of German colonies, etc.? Give your 
reasons in each case. 

8. Locate on a map the various races and na- 
tions discussed in the editorial “Changing 
Partners.” 

4. Write a brief summary of one or more of 
the racial and national conflicts referred to 
in this editorial. 

5. Show that in “changing partners” as they 
have done these races and nations have not 
been guilty of “inconsistency or inde- 
cision. 

6. Why did Pope Benedict wait for the Presi- 
dent to visit him instead of going to meet 
the President as the King of Italy did? 

7. What is the significance of the President’s 
visit to the tomb of Mazzini? 

8. “The address of the President . . . was 
two respects one of the most EM dF, ” 
etc. Comment on this statement. 

9. How do the provisions of the Secret Treaty 
of 1915 “clash with the demands of the 
Serbs and Jugo-Slavs”? 

10. How will the Peace Conference reconcile 

the American demands for a League of . 

Nations with the provisions of the Secret 

Treaty of 1915 and the London Treaties of 

1916 and 1917? 

Revolution in Europe—‘The Bolshe- 

viki Must Go,” “‘The Chaos in Russia,” 

“Trotzky Arrests Lenine,” “The Ger- 

man Situation,” ‘ ‘Red’ Revolt in Ber- 

lin,” “The Polish Conflicts.” 

1. Why does Professor Giddings oppose the 
Bolsheviki movement? In his judgment how 
should the revolutions in Europe be dealt 
with? 

2. What is the present attitude of the United 
States and the Allies toward affairs in Rus- 
sia? Do you think that this attitude is wise? 

8. State as clearly as you can the elements in 
the political struggle now going on in Ger- 
many. What in your judgment should be 
the attitude of the United States toward 
the various parties to this struggle? 

4. Summarize the status of the revolutionary 
movements in other parts of Europe. 
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